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Toyota cars 
are 


priced right, 
cost little to operate, 
are totally reliable, 
and last a long time. 
Perhaps that’s why 

Toyota Corolla 

is the most popular economy car 

in the world 
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In the 

minded world we 
in, more and more 

are to Toyota for 

the qualities they want in an automobile. 

They know each Toyota model line represents the r^' ijJ^Pl 

total of Toyota knowledge and engineering that has been 

gathered in unceasing testing. They know their Toyota will withstand^^^»l^ 

cold far below zero. And heat in excess of broiling deserts. They know that 

their Toyota is especially designed for driver comfort. They know their Toyota gives 

them the best value for their money... because they’ve shopped around. 

Compare. Shop around. Then come to Toyota for great automobile economy. 


Building for the world we live in. 

TOYOTA 

CONSOLIDATED MOTOR DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 
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Environment officials kept 
in dark abont urea plant 


NATURAL Gas Corporation 
executives last week were 
finalising the purchase of the 
$65 million ammonia urea 
plant for Kapuni. En¬ 
vironmentalists, meantime, 
were involved In a last ditch 
effort to persuade the 
Government to come clean 
with environmental, financial 
and marketing details. 

The Environment and 
Conservation Organisations of 
New Zealand has been 
quizzing Cabinet ministers and 
other energy officials since the 
beginning of the year, in an 
effort to establish both the 
value of the plant to the 
country, and the possible 
environmental effects. 

As recently as a fortnight 


ago, Environment Minister 
Venn Young was apparently 
unable to (ell it how the 158 
tonnes of daily production 
would affect Lhe country’s 
grasslands economy. 

Neither was anyone able to 
say how the development 
would relate to an orderly and 
well-planned development of 
the Maui gas resource. 

Many energy people have 
been privately asking: “How 
long has the purchase of the 
plant occupied the minds of the 
small group of public ser¬ 
vants?* ’ 

NBR has learnt (hat, for 
more than a year, at least one 
senior energy official has been 
actively pursuing purchase of 


the plant. 

In that time, no information 
relating to the issues at the 
centre of the selection of the 
plant has been made public. 

During at least two meetings 
in Taranaki, details of the 
plant were kept secret, 
following a request from the 
Natural Gas Corporation (see 
NBR, December 20). 

Even the Commission for the 
Environment has been kept in 
the dark. Acting commissioner 
John Wendickin told us: “We 
discovered the scheme when 
there was a change in plans for 
the Oanui to Kapuni gas line." 

Politicians have been quick 
to point out that the forth¬ 
coming town planning 
hearings at lhe W aim ate West 


Import licensing: more 
calls for relaxation 


by Colin James 

THE Planning Council has 
added a cautious and qualified 
voice to the growing clamour 
for relaxation of import 
licensing — and without 
provoking open disagreement 
by Us manufacturer member, 
Ron Guthrie of MeSkimmlng 
Industries. 

Chairman Frank Holmes 
said lost week on the rolcnsc of 
the council's Economic 
Strategy, 1079 that while 
Guthrie had had rcBew nitons 

— preferring a greater em¬ 
phasis on import substitution 
than the council would agroc to 

— he had gone along with the 
report, though it wbb open to 
him to issue a dissenting 
minority report. 

„ ln a Beclion headed 
promoting a more effective 
competitive economy", 
the council said that a 
devaluation (or alternative 
measures designed to promote 
exchange Bavtng), coupled 
with the tariff revision last 
year, would help protect In¬ 
dustry. 

‘‘These circumstances 
would make it both opportune 
. *sfrable to effect a 
significant liberalisation of 
quantitative restrictions on 
““Ports Into New Zealand," 
« council said. 

«.*? is of vital importance 
, 1 New Zealand en¬ 
terprises become in- 
leniatlonaUy competitive. 

Ljj ^is e nd, the emphasis in 

S" l 5 al p° lic y ahould 

aS8l8 tance to en- 
EJJ 1 ** to improve their 
productivity and contain coats 
J. a . Wa y from techniques 
jJ® lead to wasteful use of 
Sources and cost-plus at- 
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RON GUTHRIE . . . went 
along with roporl 

titudes in business. 

"This means giving 
protection on a less 
discriminatory and more 
moderate basis, while at the 
same time bringing in 
measures which will enable 
more enterprises to thrive in 
the less protected en¬ 
vironment. 

“These aims would be 
furthered, not only by the 
liberalisation of Import 
licensing, but also by faster 
progress towards freeing of 
trade and rationalisation of 
development with Australia 
under NAFTA, if this could be 
negotiated. 

“The changes should ba 
phased In to facilitate planned 
adjustment to the more liberal 
regime by enterprises which 
have been relying heavily on 
import licensing lor protection 
or which are engaged in ac¬ 
tivities which 1 could not be 
profitably sustained In freer 
competition with Australia,’ 
the council said. 


SIR FRANK HOLME8 . . . 

Anti-dumping and 
emergency protection 
measures would also be 
necessary. 

And there should be an 
accent on positive industrial 
assistance by the Government 
— such as resettlement and 
retraining assistance, in¬ 
vestment allowances and 
stimulation of research and 
development. 

Nervous manufacturers 
might also take hope from the 
cautious saver on devaluation. 
The devaluation debate is by 
no means over in official 
circles, the Treasury being 
reported as against It. 

But the decision is Finance 
Minister Robert Muldoon’s — 
and he has carefully left that 
door open. 

• See Economics 
Correspondent, page 7» on the 
council and Government ex¬ 
penditure; •. 

• And PV O'Brien, page 10 
advancing an alternative 
economic strategy. 


County Council will provide all 
the necessary information. 

What they haven’t said is 
that the Walmate West town 
planners have been provided 
with a consultant. .. retained 
by the Ministry of Works on 
behalf of the Natural Gas 
Corporation, to provide the 
basis of the case which wilt be 
pul before the town planners! 

Little has been heard from 
the Commission for the En¬ 
vironment since the Govern¬ 
ment turned down its request 
for a full environmental im¬ 
pact report for the scheme. 

But on January 17. a letter 
was sent to the Natural Gas 
Corporation outlining en¬ 
vironmental guidelines for the 
complex. A copy of the letter 
was sent to the Wainiate West 
County Council. 

In that letter, acting com¬ 
missioner Wendlckin says: 
“As the commission has only 
very recently become Involved 
with this project, in an 
auxiliary capacity, on 
environmental aspects, many 
of the details of the proposal 


are still not known to us. Thus, 
these guidelines are 
generalised, and relate to the 
sorts of impacts that need to be 
anticipated for such industrial 
complexes in general. The 
commission does not yet have 
specific environmental 
guidelines for planning, 
developing and operating Maui 
gas-based industries." 

For those who look to free 
and frank discussions on the 
State's involvement in our 
energy future, the com¬ 
mission's environmental 
guidelines promise a forum for 
debate, even though there Is 
the possibility that parts of the 
plant will have been landed at 
Port Taranaki during the 
discussion. 

More importantly, the 
Waimate West County Council 
has been told, albeit belatedly, 
those questions that should be 
asked during the town plan¬ 
ning hearings. The council's 
manager Jack Dennett told us: 
"The council will be adhering 
to the commissions' guidelines 
throughout the hearings.’’ 


Inside 


BEHIND Prime Minister 
Muldoon's recent threat to 
restore wage controls lies a 
belief among some 
economists that recent pay 
Increases have been too big 
and that they arc the major 
cause of unemployment, 
slow growth and the likely 
further deterioration tn lhe 
balance of payments deficit 
this year. 

Underlying the argument Is 
the argument that wage and 
salary earners — by acting 
In their own interests — do 
not necessarily enhance the 
national interest. 

I NBR is fostering the debate in 
this and next week's Issue. 

Our Economics Correspondent 
backgrounds the issue on 
Page 14. 

Employers' Federation 
executive Max Bradford 
talks about the drawbacks of 
a Government-ini posed 
Incomes policy — Page IS. 

And Kerry McDonald, 
director of the Institute of 
Economic Research, asks H 
rewards to labour have 
outstripped productivity 
growth — Pages 16 and 17. | 


STRUCTURED SYSTEM 
ANALYSIS 

A course for system analysts, consultants and 
data processing managers. 

Wellington 3 - 5 April 
Christchurch 7 - 9 May 
Auckland 19-21 June 

Most data processing users are aware that traditional, Intuitive approaches to 
system definition and problem solving are inadequate. The analyst needs a dis¬ 
ciplined approach and effective tools. STRUCTURED ANALYSIS provides these. 

The 3-day courses are led by an experienced practitioner mho uses STRUCTURED 
ANAL YSIS methods on actual system definitions. 

For further details mail th Is coupon to: 


SYSTEMS RESOURCES LIMITED 




P.O. Box 30-960 
LOWER HUTT 


(Telephone 696,4921 


Please send me details of the Structured Systems Analysis Course. 

NAME: --_____ 

POSITION: - - --- 

ORGANISATION: __L___ 

ADDRESS: ;-1—^__ 
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Is it time yet for a Minister of Labour? 


by Colin James 

THE vast mass of unionists, he 
(Mr Muldoon) claimed, would 
be In favour of the National 
Party's policies, especially 
those involving a secret ballot 
on the question of voluntary 
unionism. — The New Zealand 
Herald of July 10, 1975. 

On the evidence so far, the 
vast mass of unionists is 
anything but in favour of 
secret ballots on voluntary 
unionism. The said mass is 
conservative. It has become 
accustomed to compulsory 
unionism, which it has had to 
live with since 1936. 

Ibis became rapidly clear to 
Peter Gordon while he was In 
the labour chair. He dragged 
the chain about getting ballots 
under way. 

By August last year he was 
talking privately of getting the 
then pending ballots out of tho 
way and bringing down a 
softer policy for the election. 

As usually happens to 
Ministers of Labour, he ab¬ 
sorbed some of the realities of 
Industrial relations, including 
the near-unanimous 
agreement among academics 
and practitioners — bureau¬ 
crats, unionists and employers 
— that compulsory unionism 
was more comfortable. 


The New Zealand Industrial 
relations system often seems 
chaotic, a mass of antagonistic 
strikes. 

But In fact It rests on the 
prihciple of comfort — a well- 
settled system of relativities 
which means that basic wage 
rates are effectively set by the 
first main trade award in 
August or September; a 
solicitous state apparatus 
which enforces awards; state- 
enforced compulsory union 
membership which avoids the 
rough stuff that comes with 
closed shops. 

The disruptive aspect occurs 
when someone wants to break 
new ground — an out-of-kilter 
pay rate, a new allowance or 
an employer trying to stop a 
labour practice (like 
pilfering). 

Stirring the pot about 
unionism comes Into that 
class, ft disturbs the peace. 

But National's white knights 
had a principle affixed to their 
standard. What is a bit of 
discomfort when you can win a 
principle — especially when 
the principle Is as 
democratically unim¬ 
peachable as “freedom of 
association", or in this case 
“freedom of dissociation"? 

It did not seem to matter to 
the white knights of principle 



POLITICS 


that some of the methods were 

S uestionable. The legislation 
ley passed was described by 
Noel Woods — a former 
Secretary of Labour and one of 
the country's most ex¬ 
perienced Industrial relations 
experts — as "about the worst 
of the worst”. 

As he pointed out, the law 
gave the Minister of Labour 
and (he registrar of unions 
absolute discretionary powers 
over the makeup of a voting 
roll for the ballots and coun¬ 
ting of votes, without op¬ 
portunities for scrutineertng. 
And the minister could Impose 
a ballot without giving any 
reason. 

Not unnaturally, In view of 
the degree to which the 


Government was disturbing 
the peace in insisting on the 
ballots, the ballots began to 
run into union obstructionism. 
The Government then took two 
new powers. 

One was Lhe power to 
declare a union voluntary if it 
did not produce a voting roll 
within 60 days. Within 60 days 
of passing the amendment 
(which fn effect made the 
legislation retrospective), the 
Government declared the 
Clerical Workers Union 
voluntary. 

The other adopted 
something of a guilty-tlll- 
proved-lnnocent approach, 
making all unions voluntary by 
banning them from seeking or 
agreeing to an unqualified 
preference clause (the com¬ 
pulsory union clause) in 
awards after April 1, this year, 
unless they first held a ballot 
on the matter. This is section 
175A, drafted in a matter of 
hours and riddled with ob¬ 
scurities. 

Overkill, yes. But an election 
was coming up and a Govern¬ 
ment with a poor strike record 
to explain wanted scalps. Bill 
Andersen and his ilk were 
keeping their heads out of 
tomahawk range, so the 
clerical workers would do. 
Some scalp. The union 



PETER GORDON 
sorbed realities. 


■b- JIM BOLGER . . . 
portfolio. 



Wr D. W. Plcot, President, 
[OOCTO™ SUPERMARKETS 

"We've been looking for a benefit 
which gives the staff something 
meaningful and at the same time 
doesn t go beyond our financial 

!i nd our Southern 
Cross Medical Care scheme meets 
tnis criteria - we're very happy with 


Mr W. E. Cadwallader, 
Company Secretary, 

(NZj T LTD NS GR0UP 

fiWell. obviousiy it takes a lot of the 
flnancia strain off the members of 
our staff. It enables them to select 
tne timing of major medical and 
surgical matters.' 


lrust 


Mr G. Mangham, Auckland 
Branch Manager. TISCO 
TELEVISION SERVICE 

... as far as an executive is 
concerned, If you've got some 
minor disability I think it impairs 
your work ability. With Southern 
Cross you can get it rectified at a 
time to suit yourself, and your 
company." 


. IIS. 

More than half a million 
New Zealanders already do 

businessmen know that Hdflllh I_i. . ** 


Southern Cross 

Medical Care Society 

.0. Box 9583. Auckland. u_. J 
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remains to all intents and 
purposes the same as It was. 
The membership has not 
exactly stampeded to freedom. 

It is hard to think of a less 
union-minded bunch, at least 
among the big unions, than the 
clerical workers. If they don't 
go voluntary, who will? The 
shining principle of 1975 has 
been rapidly losing its allure. 

Last year the Federation of 
Labour, with employer 
backing, and the affected 
unions made repeated at¬ 
tempts to persuade the 
Government to drop the state 
ballots. But even offers by 
unions to run their own ballots 
were dismissed. 

As late as December 7 last 
year, the Government an¬ 
nounced another five unions 
for the compulsory ballot. 

The Prime Minister said at 
the time: "The Government's 
ballot scheme is not an attack 
upon compulsory unionism, 
but an attempt to ensure that 
the unqualified preference 
clause is not retained In an 
award or collective agreement 
unless all (he persons in he 
bound by it have a chance to 
express their opinion and that 
the majority desire the 
retention of the clause." 


Of course, it has all hap- 
pened before — In 1961. Tfe 
Government thought then (hit 
it was giving the anli-unionhl* 
the chance to force the issue of 
compulsory unionism. 

Not a single union or award 
went voluntary - at least, nit, 
to my knowledge. New 
Zealanders as a rule are net 
enticed to the barricades to 
battle for principles. 

The pity is that the 
realisation of this simple 
though unhappy, truth tookw 
long to dawn on the Govern¬ 
ment . 

The questionable methods 
the Government chose, par¬ 
ticularly the declaration of lie 
clerical workers voluntary 
during the election campaign 
progressively tarnished Pels 
Gordon's honourable 
reputation, so much so that ore 
might have expected someone 
less loyal to the party to have 
given it all up. He seemed 
constantly at odds with the 
Cahiiu-I and (he caucus. 


Now either that attempt lias 
been abandoned or the 
Government ballots wore as 
unnecessary then as the 
Government seems to consider 
them now. The enueux — itself 
virtually a compulsory union 
based on the union principle of 
solidarity behind the majority 
decision —'has bought mi FOL 
suggestion to drop the 
Government ballots and roly 
on section 175A (the “Imllol 
your members or no 
unqualified preference 
clause” amendment). 

So, instead of expensive 
secret postal ballots, there will 
be hundreds of special 
meetings up and down the 
country, supervised in some ns 
yet undefined way by Lhe 
Labour Deparlmenl, at which 
members will vote secretly for 
or against an unqualified 
preference clause In their 
award. 

What is most likely to 
happen is that unions will 
nobfy their members of the 
special meetings through their 
journals. Special meetings do 
not draw many beyond the 
committed activists who will 
duly vote through the 
resolutions. 

„ T ^, ere might just be the odd 

Within™ 1 ®' bUt 1 eXPeCl th8t 

a ,yf ar w two not much 
^ left of die grandiose 

litem ° f voluntary 


One of his constituents win 
dined with him on n Friday 
night last year recalls him 
taking a schonllxiyish delight 
in not having left a forwardinj 
telephone number with the 
Prime Minister, who was 
apparently in the habit of 
ringing him in the mid- 
evening. 

That trifling truancy, if such 
it was, is nil her snd, bul in- 
siractive. Jim Holger, who 
wauled tin 1 I.nbdtir portfolio. 
Ims already hull a taste of 
derisions being Inkun out of his, 
ham Is. 

How many ninrc times over, 
(he raining months will Bolger 1 
refer rejiorlcrs “to the author ‘ 
•if the original report", as he 
did when TV One's Spencer 
•lolly asked him about the 
threat of wage controls If BUI 
Anderson's .stationary engine- j 
drivers did not call off their [ 
strikes against individual 
companies? 

Which brings mo back to the 
point where I came In: * 
Prime Ministerial bate noire. 
He Is almost equally obsessed 
with Socialist Unity Party 
influence as lie whs with 
voluntary unionism. 

It is that which gave political 
validity to the rumours 
pago 2, NBR January 31)« 8 
wage clamp even though the 
economic validity *** 
debatable. (SuccesB by An¬ 
dersen might have beefed up 
next year’s wage round.) 

Whether the clamp ^ 
imposed is Irrelevant. WJ 
threat alone, and the manne* 
of Us making, highlight* ^ 
need for a Minister of Law* 
in charge of his portfolio. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW AVAILABLE 

K - - ■ the prospect of being eaten 
™ breakfast is far greater in 
Auckland, New Zealand, than In any 
place I have seen in all 
the world. 39 

Jtutesan Property by Rob Jones. JV.V5 at all good bookshops <&*’■ 
write P.O. Box 1449. Wellington. 
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by Rac Mazengarb 

THE National Research 
Advisory Council is trying to 
establish If the type of 
research and development 
carried out in New Zealand 
can be upgraded to help 
improve our export 
performance. And it hopes to 
change prevailing attitudes to 
research and development. 

Hie council has circulated a 
discussion paper prepared by 
Victoria University's 
Professor T D C Cullwick. It 
has gone to more than 60 
interested people and 
‘ organisations. 

NRAC says in a covering 
letter: “By encouraging 
discussion on the paper we 
hope to bring about a change in 
overall thinking about 
research in relation to 
marketing New Zealand 
products overseas, and to 
translate the paper’s general 
recommendations into specific 
proposals for action." 

Just how the council will 
bring about a change in 
attitudes is not' clear. A 
spokesperson suggested that 
the council's role is merely 
advisory, but that the more 
publicity given to Cullwick’s 
ideas, the more people will be 
influenced by them if they 
regard them as sensible. 

Recipients of the paper will 
be asked to make comments 
about May. Replies will be 
channelled through various 
committees before the council 
forms a policy which can be 
sent directly lo Science and 
Technology Minister Birch. 

The council hopes to 
influence Government 
departments and Government- 
funded research associations 
to adopt research 
programmes which will 
satisfy marketing needs. 

Those expected to comment 
include New Zealand Forest 
Products, Winstonos, the 
trading banks, DFC, Dalgetys, 
the Manufacturers’ 
Federation, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, and 
the DSIR, 

The thrust of Cull wick's 
paper is that the range of 
products exported from Now 
Zealand and our marketing 
methods havo changed 
substantially in recent years, 
put figures indicate there 1ms 
pern no corresponding change 
in the pattern of research and 
development. 

For instance, agrlcullurnl- 
oased products continue lo 
Pmy a dominant role In the 
export trade area, but 
manufactured exports have 

grown significanny Qn( j now 

contribute approximately ono- 
quarter of export revenue, 
growth has not been 


reflected In current research 
programmes. 

The major source of 
research funding in New 
Zealand is the Government. 
NRAC recommends the nature 
and level of research policy. 

Of the 1B77-78 research 
allocation of $76.5 million, 
S32.5 million (42.5 per cent) was 
allocated to agricultural 
activities. A large proportion 
of that was concentrated 
before the farm gate. 

In contrast, 5.6 per cent was 
allocated to manufacturing. 

These percentages have 
remained relatively stable for 
the last six years. 

In the manufacturing sector, 
commercial organisations 
make substantial research 
contributions — either 
directly, in terms of industry 
research, or indirectly, 
through imported technology. 

In 1973-74, for example, the 
Government spent $2.3 million 
in research relating to the 
manufacturing sector, 
compared with $11.58 million 
spent by businesses 
themselves. 

Cullwick suggests industry 
itself is currently spending 
$19.1 million. Agatnst this 
background, he makes a 
number of recommendations. 

Primarily, he recommends 
that "the overall allocation of 
research expenditure across 
sector areas be linked more 
specifically to export product 
trends and potential". 

Cullwick suggests that 
industrial research and 
development surveys be 
further developed and 
information obtained on nn 
annual basis. 

Research priorities should 
be given to achieving 
improved understanding of the 
market systems, structure, 
and demand for export 
products — in particular, 
focusing on market 
opportunities for processed or 
manufactured products. 

He recommends that 
incentives be formulated to 
encourage the growth of 
industrial R & D programmes 
so Hint they double in five 
years. Imported technology 
should also bo actively 
encouraged, but particular 
emphnsis placed on its 
appropriateness, transfer and 
integration. 

Cullwick points out the 
henofits of small groups or 
venture teams working in 
areas such as industrial 
design, product development 
management of technology 
and adoption of Innovations. 

The paper emphasises 
inadequacies in the training of 
researchers and the need to 
develop manpower In this 
area. 


COMMERC IAL MORTGAGE MONEY 
AVAILABLE 


PROPOSITIONS IN EXCESS OF 
SI 00,000 ON ALL TYPES OF 
COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES 
WILL BE CONSIDERED 


CONFIDENTIALITY ASSURED 


Reply with bHef details to 


The Mortgage Brakbn . i 

PO Box 1884 r'\.'; 

WELLINGTON; :.: . J 


Bigger budget load for carriers 


CARRIERS are going to have 
to find a much bigger share of 
the budget for the country’s 
roads this financial year, and 
the Government looks set to be 
the winner in the inevitable 
fight about who Is to pay what. 

The Government has set the 
National Roads Board’s 
budget at $170 million for 1979- 
BO, an increase of $10 million — 
or just over 6 per cent on this 
year's allocation. 

But the carriers are going to 
be asked to find up to $26 
million more as their assessed 
share of the country's reading 
bill. That means an increase in 
the amount of road user 
charges collected from the $44 
millfon due in this financial 
year to about $70 million for 
fiscal 1979-80. 

The carriers are likely to 
find few allies in the Cabinet 
ready to buck Treasury 
pressure to increase revenue 
as a way of cutting back the 
massive and mounting 
Interna] deficit. 

Funds for the National 
Roads Board come from three 
areas — carriers, the private 


motorist, and the Government. 

This year, it looks as though 
the first two will pick up the 
tab for reading, leaving the 
Government to get away with 
virtually nothing. 

For the year ending this 
March the board's budget 
motor spirits, (millions) 
$101.00; heavy motor vehicles 
48.0; mileage tax, 2.50; Con¬ 
solidated Fund, 9.00; 
miscellaneous, 2.50; total 
184.00. Loan redemption 4.00; 
total expenditure, 160.00 

The loan redemption Item 
relates to $4 million advanced 
by the Treasury against 
uncollected road user charges 
in the beginning of the year, 
and has since been repaid. 

On the basis of a cost 
allocation study apportioning 
who should pay what as their 
share of the upkeep of the 
roads, carriers are liable for 42 
per cent, or nearly $72 million. 

They have been disputing 
this study as an accurate way 
of assessing charges, but 
Treasury Is known to be keen 
to see them pay their full 
share. Apart from the extra 


revenue that would generate. 
It would also fln Treasury’s 
view) stop the general 
taxpayer subsidising road 
cartage, and establish an 
equitable balance between the 
costs of road and rail 
transport. Getting both modes 
on a proper economic footing 
as far as true costs are 
concerned is one long-term 
aim of Government transport 
policy. 

The Roads Board is not 
budgeting for any increase In 
Income from petrol tax this 
year (despite a 2 per cent 
growth last year), ao with 
carriers paying about $70 
million out of a budget of $170 
million, and assuming the 
other smaller items remain 
the same, the budget then 
looks like this: motor spirits, 
(millions) $99.00; heavy motor 
vehicles, 66 . 00 ; mileage tax, 
2.50; miscellaneous, 2.50: total 
170.00. 

Not only has the 
Government saved at least $6 
million in revenue from motor 
spirits (petrol tax), but it need 
not make a contribution from 


Government funds, thereby 
saving at least another $9 
million. 

Nor Is the private motorist 
likely to see any benefit from 
the shift of petrol tax. It's not 
a reduction in the amount 
collected, merely a change in 
its distribution. That’s sure to 
raise the ire of the Automobile 
Association, among others, 
whose policy has consistently 
opposed xilverslon of Income 
from petrol tax away from the 
Roads Board into general 
Government coffers. 

Government sources 
indicate, however, that 
Treasury is keen to dispel the 
belief that petrol tax is 
earmarked for reading funds. 
Instead, it plans to treat petrol 
tax as a balancing Item in the 
board’s books, advancing as 
much as is required to bring 
the board's revenue up to the 
$170 million figure set by 
Cabinet before Christmas. 

So the upshot is likely to be 
that carriers pay more, and 
the Government gives itself 
some tax relief. 
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POLITICS Is lull of Ironies, 
funny and otherwise. 

The Prime Minister, on his 
back in hospital last week, 
must have reflected on the 
irony of the situation facing his 
personal and his 
Government's future at 
present, even if he gave only 
scant thought to the future of 
New Zealand as a whole. 

You see, Muldoon’s political 
future, just like the National 
Party's political future, ta In 
the balance. The fulcrum on 
which U rests is the issue of 
"restructuring" New 
Zealand's economy. So far, the 
Government has done little 
more than pay Hp service to 
the concept and only tampered 
with the mechanism governing 
change. 

But like every major 
political event, the unfolding 
episode rests on one or two 
individuals, and that's what 
makes the business of politics 
so Intriguing. 

The present situation, 
however, muat be put into an 
historical (recent) context. 

A few weeks before last 
November's general election, 
U became increasingly evident 
to National Party organisers 
that the campaign was turning 
sour. The reason for the curdle 
centred on one man — the 
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Prime Minister. His tart 
disregard for the rights of 
many groups was no longer the 
acquired taste of an increasing 
segment of the electorate. 

large groups of voters were 
forced to vote for the third- 
party alternative (Social 
Credit) because Muldoon had 
switched them off and was 
incapable of changing his 
attitude to reverse the process. 
Besides, he was probably 
aware of what he was doing, 
but gambled that he would stUl 
squeeze through on polling day 
without making any further 
electoral commitments. 

What he perhaps didn't 
count on was the extent to 
which his defeat at the polls 
(moral if not real) would 
strengthen the hand of the 
reformers, liberals, call them 
what you like, in the National 
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Party after the election. 

Suddenly, younger anti' 
bureaucratic politicians were 
in the pecking order for 
cabinet posts, and 
outn umbering the 
reactionaries and Muldoon’s 
centralist government 
supporters In caucus. 

In choosing his new cabinet, 
the Prime Minister 
Interpreted a now-more- 
powerful party's wishes — 
with one or two major 
exceptions. The party, in 
making it quite dear that it 
expected toe leader of toe 
Government to toe the line 
more in future, was generally 
satisfied. But leaving Lance 
Adams-Schnelder as Minister 
of Trade and Industry and 
Colin McLachlan as Minister 
of Transport was not quite 
what It had in mind. Still, 
perhaps It could live with the 
decision. 

With the selecUon over and 
new Ministers attending 
cabinet, reformers began to 
realise that the drop in 
Muldoon's power baBe 
presented an opportunity for 
real change — perhaps even a 
return to support for private 
enterprise. Certainly more 
effective economic measures 
were necessary. 

The fact is, that although 
Muldoon Is a politician of 
considerable strength, he has 
no stomach for radical 
thinking, particularly radical 
economic thinking. Even when 
New Zealand was obviously 
faced with radical problems — 
with one exception, the change 
(n bank rates — he refused to 
accept radical solutions during 
his first three years in power. 

The Government, 
confronted by pressure from 
both wllhln and outside the 
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National Party, is faced with 
having to accept significant 
changes in economic thinking, 
or risk its political future in 
1981, not to mention 
devastating New Zealand's 
future economic wellbeing. 

Several National Party 
insiders now firmly believe 
that Muldoon Ifl facing the 
crunch decision of his career. 
Either he accepts the need for 
dramatic economic policy 
changes — Including new 
attitudes toward import and 
price controls — and 
implements them, or faces so 
much Internal party 
dissatisfaction that a 
leadership tussle may become 
a distinct possibility. 

You can always gauge the 
measure of feeling and mood 
for change Inside political 
parties by the degree of open 
criticism — not from accepted 
mavericks, but from those who 
ere usually either tightlipped 
or prepared to rationalise 
away distasteful political 
directions simply to maintain 
unity. 

Criticism of Muldoon has 
reached a different level in 
recent weeks. 

The next month or so may 
prove vitally important for 
him. 

And now for toe irony. 

While most cabinet 
placements were readily 
accepted by toe party, the 
continued administration of 
Trade and Industry and 
Transport by two Ministers 
who should have been 
superseded by perhaps 
younger politicians more 
prepared to embrace change 
threatens the very move 
toward restructuring. 

Both these ministries are 
key factors In the process of 
change', influencing, as they 
do, toe policies that govern 
trade access and 
communications. 

The departments that should 
be taking the lead in toe 
restructuring process are 
ironically administered by 
men who will tend to agree 
with the Prime Minister in his 
rather conservative view of 
economic change. 


EDITORIAL 

IN March l‘)77, the Public Expenditure Commltta 
called for proposals from the news media and from 
Government departments in response to the idea 
that more of its meetings be opened to the public 
gaze. The then committee chairman, Bill Birch, 
declared he hud been impressed by open Senate 
committee hearings he had seen in the United 
States, and bespoke of his belief that it would be “of 
some comfort" to the public here to know of the 
wide-ranging inquiries that were undertaken hj 
Parliament's most influential aiul most active 
committee. 

The proposal was consistent with a National 
Party election plank to support moves towards 
more open government, and was hailed — at lean 
by the news media — as a step that would ensure 
the committee further developed an independent, 
searching attitude in all fields of Parliamentar} 
appropriation. 

The bureaucracy had other ideas, articulated" 
for example — by then Defence Secretary John 
Robertson. Open hearings would discourage public 
servants from giving information, he warned 
(raising questions about just who is in charge). And 
he pointed out that closed hearings were a good 
opportunity for the senior public servants to free!) 
give information to members of both political 
parties; they were able to talk fairly freely aboul 
matters of policy, for example, rather than iiavlni 
to leave policy with their Cabinet Ministers (which 
raises further questions about that myth of 
Ministerial responsibility which the cxecuUcr 
insists on perpetuating). 

The anxiety of Government depart men to aboul 
keeping hearings closed should have served as good 
cause for our Parliamentary representatives I: 
remove at least some of the mystery wide! 
surrounds Government administration, but (hr 
result was a ruling that evidence given to the Publit 
Expenditure Committee could he made public ht 
MPa only in five-minute speeches ill Estimate! 
debates in the I louse. It was a clear victory Iff 
secret government. 

An initial member of the sub-committee which 
made the study was Marilyn Waring. Indeed, she Is 
said to have been instrumental in raising to 
question of open hearings. Before the work was 
completed, however, site was shifted to another 
select committee — whether because of h« 
concern to make committee work more public is) 
matter for conjecture. 

Now she. is back ou the committee — a surprist 
choice as chairman. And last week, she indicated 
she has lost none of her reformist zeal. She hope! 
not only to call in departmental staff to jit* 
evidence before the committee, but also that art 
committees will travel around the country paylni 
surprise visit# to itiisiispccUiig bureaucrats. Sfe 
will be looking particularly at areas of duplicaH 011 
— of infer motion aiul services — from departure 1 
to department. 'Tin interested in breaking ikw* 
rather than reinforcing Govcrnnicil, 
departments," she declared. The taxpaying pub' 11 
will wish her well and trust that she can galvnnkij 
committee colleagues into making the 
Expenditure Committee a more effects 
instrument of Parliamentary control. 

That there is widespread incompetence in ^ 
Govern me ill's financial management waB manj 
clear last year, in the report of the Controller » n 
Auditor-General on financial management an 
control in the administration of govern!* 1 *® 
Among other complaints, the report noted t' 1 
accountability to Parliament was inadequate* j 

The Public Expenditure Committee has seemjj 
unwilling to flex all its muscle in recent years * 
gives the impression the bureaucrats hold the vv J 
hand. Treasury officials, for example, are sal - 
have cautioned committee interrogators . 
occasions that if a certain line of questioning , 
pursued, further co-operation from the depart*" 
might not be forthcoming. 

As the • bureaucracy has acciinaislated te- 
creasing powers, of course, a widespread belli? 
developed in the community thai political * • j 
exercised by Ministers over their department , !j, 
tlie critical scrutiny of the Government ina ( n , hJ j 
by the Opposition in Parliament are insiim® 1 ®. ‘ £ 
reveal and remedy the administrative ■■JkV 
whether Intentional or unlit ten tiorm) — whrcj „ 
cur. Waring has a golden opportunity to re8t ^Jtj • 
Parliament at feast some semblance of a , ;fl ; 
to check mismanagement and to dissipate j 
fraction, perhaps, of the public's disillusion*?* , 
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WE hear of one viewer the 
other night who was bothered 
by TV Two's gratuitous e 
o'clock news reference lo 
"petite blonde", Linda Jones. 
He promptly phoned Avalon to 
voice his objection by 
ascertaining from the news 
editor when reference would 
be made to "slim, brunette" 
Bobby Vance — or, even 
better, when describing the 
next political race, to "fat, 
balding" Rob Muldoon. 

Trouble was, tho newsroom 
was empty. The receptionist 
was unable to And anyone with 
whom the complainant could 
discuss the matter. 

Still, it was Waitangi Day — 
a day for preoccupation with 
relationships between Maori 
and pakeha, rather than one 
for worrying about sexist news 
scripts. 


IT Is not just the newly- 
liberating Chinese regime that 
is bothered about free speech 
getting out of hand. That 
august body, the New Zealand 
Treasury, has been forced into 
a clampdown on its version of 
the wall poster — staff who 
talk to the news media. 

In the wake of senior 
investigating officer Paul 
Carpinter's Anzaas speech on 
Import protection, an 
instruction went out from 
permanent head Noel Lough — 
appropriately, on pink paper 
— that no one below assistant 
secretary level was to give the 
news media anything other 
than factual information of the 
“how many tonnes of oil do we 
use a year" variety. 

In Britain, the once elnm- 
llke Treasury has been 
winkled partially Into the open 
by a backbencher’s hill 
(adopted by Parliament > which 
obliges it lo publish its 
forecasts. .Surprisingly, the 
Government superstructure 
has not crashed down annual 
its cars as n result. 

Precious few of uur 
backbenchers lank likely U» lift 
the lid on our Treasury, so 
may wccommend ii t» the; new 
chairperson of Parliament's 
(potentially! powerful public 
expenditure committee ns a 
worthy topic fur investigation. 


PAYING an annuul visit to the 
far-flung outposts of his em¬ 
pire, Carl Musi, marketing 
support director for computer 
company Wting, gave a 
presentation on the benefits of 
the company's office products. 


Emphasising Wang’s 
worldwide market, he put up a 
slide showing the legend 
"Wang" on a map of the 
world; a stylised map, with all 
the small, unimportant bits 
left out - like thoBe small, 
unimportant islands to the 
south-east of Australia. 

Earlier Masl had been en¬ 
thusing to our correspondent 
that New Zealand was Wang’s 
fastest-growing market. They 
obviously don't tell toe people 
who design their publicity 
material. 


TV One's "Dateline Monday" 
was due to go back to air this 
week with all that Is most 
profound in current affairs. 
But Its companion 
programme, "Prime Time", 
was stalled by staffing dif¬ 
ficulties, not least the 
departure of its producer, 
Geoff Wane. 

As we hear it, the stall is 
likely to be permanent. TV One 
is about to abandon its attempt 
to produce two “different” 
programmes with one staff 
and to have two "Datelines" — 
one for Monday and one for 
Wednesday. 

But the Wednesday edition 
will not be seen for some weeks 
— until executive producer Bill 
Earl has found someone to 
help out Ian Fraser and Jim 
Hopkins. 


PRIME MINISTER Muldoon's 
policy of no( holding press 
conferences and of perusing 
reporters' questions in writing 
before deciding who he will 
talk to led lo the absurdity of 
TV One's Spencer Jolly l>eing 
given the royal runaround in 
his quest for information about 
til'* recent Ihrent lo reimpnxe 
wage controls. 

bnb'iur Minister Bnlgor 
referred him (somewhat 
pointedly, we hear' lo "the 
aul Imr" nf the idea. That was 
Muldoon, and ho wnsn’l 
talking. Try Die Minister uf 
Labour, wns the Cnich 22 
advice. 

Further absurdities have 
involved informal Ion-hungry 
newspupers reporting the 
results of then* Interviews with 
reporters who have been 
grunted a rare audience with 
The Boss. 

Generally, the new policy 
means that Parliamentary 
reporters must earn their keep 
hy going to tho Ministers 
resixmsiblc for the portfolio 
nbiuii which enlightenment is 
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sought, and it means that 
Ministers are expected to 
demonstrate a capacity for 
individual enterprise. 

But one problem area Is the 
economy. The Minister of 
Finance, alas, is no more 
forthcoming than the Prime 
Minister. 

Those concerned about our 
economic policies and the 
reasoning behind them must 
rely on the morsels thrown to 
them in speeches to Rotary 
clubs and in the Prime 
Minister's once-a-week 
communication with the world 
through his column in Truth 
(which means Pravda, in 
Russian — an Institutionalised 
mouthpiece for the Soviet 
Government). 

The Deputy Minister or 
Associate Ministers of Finance 
seem unable to serve as 
second and third best — 
perhaps because they are 
being kept in the dark too. 

The Treasury report 
prepared In December and 
calling for changes in 
Government economic policy 


reportedly was supplied at his 
orders only to the PM (and in 
keeping with our new system 
of open government, 
Templeton and Quigley 
declined to comment when 
asked if they had seen it). 

These goings-on in 
government have obvious 
implications for a democratic 
system whose effectiveness 
depends on an informed 
electorate. More curiously, it 
is a departure for a Prime 
Minister who — speaking to 
the Wellington Press Club on 
November 26, 1976 — could 
boast: "Ever since I first 
became Parliamentary 
Under-secretary to Harry 
Lake I adopted toe theory that 
an informed public is a 
responsive public, and I have- 
done my best, throughout that 
period, to keep the public up 
with the play on anything that 
1 have been involved in. Ail of 
tiie Ministers in my Cabinet 
ore under Instructions as a 
general policy to conduct their 
administration in the same 
open way that I try to do. In 


accordance with that policy 
they should be available to the 
news media at any time, and 
on any issue, subject only to 
the imitations of their own 
programmes and 
engagements." 


READERS of The Dominion 
may have been impressed last 
week by the forecasting of Ub 
M onday morning commercial 
.page. 

The paper reported that the 
need for a massive 
restructuring of the economy 
had been characteristic of 
virtually all toe reports on 
New Zealand's economy 
problems in the last year or so, 
and it declared that yet 
another report offering 
solutions for the economy was 
due to be published later In the 
week from toe New Zealand 
Planning Council. 

Then came some insights: 

"It Is understood that, 
echoing the OECD report, the 
Planning Council also 
advocates devaluation of the 
dollar . .. 

"The council's report Is 
understood to suggest 
classical economic solutions 
rather than the policies, many 
of them stop-go ones, under 
which New Zealand has been 
run for the past 40 years... 

“■Apparently the report does 
not advocate a wage restraint 
policy because these have not 
worked in the past. However It 


is understood to recommend 
that the Arbitration Court be 
strengthened to monitor 
proposed settlements before 
they are enforced ....•' 

And so on. 

When the report was 
publicly released later in the 
week. The Dominion was seen 
to have 20-20 forward vision. 
And maybe the paper’s 
directors were prompted into 
some last-minute reappraisals 
about the abilities of job ap¬ 
plicants as they pondered the 
appointment of a new editor. 

But the Planning Council 
had been gracious enough to 
send copies of the report to 
news media late toe previous 
week, embargoing it for 
release soveral days later. 
Assuming The Dominion is 
still on toe council’s mailing 
list, it therefore should have 
had the advantage of the 
advance copy — in which case 
its understanding of what 
might appear in the report 
should have been no more than 
an exercise in comprehending 
the simple English in which 
the report was written by its 
authors. 


JUST In case you missed it, 
Radio New Zealand's Evening 
Report brought listeners up to 
date on the condition of Rob 
Muldoon after his operation 
with the observation he was 
now running the country 
single-handed. 
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NZ won’t follow Aust. 
interest move 


SOME small savings banks 
in Australia have begun 
paying interest on persona] 
cheque account deposits in the 
hope of attracting more 
deposits. But it seems unlikely 
that New Zealand banka will 
adopt similar policies. 

Bill Poole, research director 
of the NZ Bankers Association, 
said there was no reason to 
suppose that the larger trading 
banks could foilow suit — 
either in New Zealand or 
Australia — without in¬ 
creasing Income In other 
areaB. 

Current account deposits 
would otherwise dissipate in a 
short lime, he said. 

Poole pointed to the 
Southland Savings Bank — 
which Tor many years allowed 
cheque account operations on 
Its 3 per cent deposits. Major 
banks did not follow (his lead. 

"The costs of cheque ac¬ 
count operations, when they 
must be borne by tho bank for 
fees below these costs, as has 
been the cose in Now Zealand, 


did not encourage any other 
savings bank to adopt the SSB 
approach," he said. In fact 
there were complaints that 
costB were too high. 

Apart from the problem of 
eroding banks' reserves, under 
current regulations trading 
banks do not accept interest- 
bearing deposits of less than 30 
days' maturity. 

Traditionally, the approach 
has been to limit trading 
banks’ competition in the area 
of savings bank deposits. 

Poole said he did not see any 
reason for a change in the 
legislation. 

What would be the effects on 
stability if a savings bonk did 
attract funds from trading 
banka? Poole said there would 
be some impact on the 
availability of industrial and 
commercial finance, for 
farming and personal lending. 

Any threat to the availability 
of funds for export and em¬ 
ployment-generating sectforB 
could attract official disap¬ 
proval, he said. 
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THE Government's decision to 
conduct a joint evaluation with 
the Wellington City Council on 
the competing merits of trolley 
and diesel buses raises a 
number of questions about 
energy and transport policies 
In a tight economic en¬ 
vironment. 

For instance, just how much 
are the Government and local 
bodies prepared to pay to 
support their professed 
policies of using local energy 
resources and saving valuable 
foreign exchange? 

When Wellington's Mayor 
Michael Fowler led a 
deputation to the Government, 
he made the point that the 
council would probably be 
forced to buy diesel unless 
some new funding 
arrangement could be made. 

Wellington is looking to 
replace 68 aging trolleys under 
the Government's bus 
replacement programme, but 


has found that the subsidy 
programme applies only to 
diesel buses. 

These are cheaper to buy, 
but have a shorter life and are 
more expensive to operate and 
maintain, although they are 
more manoeuvrable than 
trolleys. 

Unless the Government gave 
extra financial assistance to 
the council, li seemed clear the 
council would be forced to buy 
diesels despite the en¬ 
vironmental and energy costs 
involved. 

After the meeting with four 
Government ministers, 
Fowler was talking about a 
possible compromise, buying a 
mixture of trolleys and diesels. 

The exercise is being 
regarded particularly In 
Auckland as a teat case of the 
Government's intentions 
towards local authorities 
looking at their future urban 
transport needs. 
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problem posed by Cool stores Bay of. 
Pienty U* in Te. Puke;, Is typical of the widely 
5 ? storage systems that 
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DIE8EL BUSES... environmental and energy costs. 


One man who says he 
believes the Wellington City 
Council is looking at tho wrong 
sort of compromise is Roy 
Leembruggcn, a Sydney 
engineer, who is also a ten¬ 
derer for the council’s bus 
contract. 

Four years ago, Leem- 
bruggen’s company, Elroy 
Engineering, designed and 
built a demonstrator battery 
electric bus. It was designed to 
operate in dense inner-city 
traffic, to carry 116 passengers 
able to enter and leave rapidly, 
and to operate for three or four 
hours before swapping its 
batteries for a fresh pack in 
five minutes. 

Leembrugen has evolved a 
battery-trolley version of his 
Townoblle. This overcomes 
inherent disadvantages of 
trolley buses: the tangle of 
overheads in inner city routes, 
where the overheads would be 
E dispensed with and the buses 
would operate on battery; and 
outages on the suburban 
routes. Instead of calling out 
the diesels when roadworks or 
accidents block the trolley 
route, battery-trolley 
Townobiles would cover these 
and inner city sections on their 
internal batteries. The bat¬ 
teries would be recharged 
when the buses were being 
powered from the overhead. 

Wellington has been offered 
the three Townoblle versions: 
the battery-only, the trolley- 
baLtery, and a trolley-only. 

Leembruggen advancos 
several reasons why tho 
Townoblle haa not found any 
takers In Australia. 

First, battery electric 
propulsion is a foroign 
discipline to Institutional 
transport engineers roared in 
diesel smoke. 

Second, Leembruggon'B 
Townoblle bus Is, in computer 
language, the "hardware” of 
what is basically a different 
approach to public transport. 
Leembruggen offers the buses 
in packs of 10, complete with a 
depot for battery-swapping, 
battery recharging, and 
overnight bus cleaning and 
maintenance. 

At present, diesel buses 
approach from suburban 
terminals and, on reaching the 
Inner city area, progress 
through city traffic to their 
turnaround point, dropping off 
passengers, so that more and 
more diesels carry less and 
less. 

Leembruggen sees suburban 
dieselB offloading passengers 
on reaching the outskirts of the 
inner city area. A few 
Townobiles, operating a circle 
or shuttle route in the Inner 
city, would handle all the inner 
city transport. 

A State Government study In 
Australia found that annual 
capital and operating costs for 
Townobiles would be 66 per 
cent of comparable diesel 
costs. In the USA, the General 
Motors Transit Technology 
Group study produced the 
nearly identical figure of 67 
per cent for the TownObJJe 


compared with diesel. 

Leembruggen is also of¬ 
fering to build a factory 
wherever Townobiles are first 
ordered with a 60 to 80 per cent 
local content. 

Apart from any con¬ 
siderations about New Zealand 
establishing another 
manufacturing first in building 
and possibly exporting electric 
buses, there will be interest in 
this and other pieces of 
alternative technology, which 
seem well designed to fit in 
with our abundant electric 
power resources and scarce 
foreign exchange. Well suited, 
that is, if the Government is 
prepared to pay a higher 
capita] cost immediately to 
gain longer-term benefits. 


Needing 

Programming 

Resources? 

• Wc h.ive piojccl lead¬ 
ers, analysts, program¬ 
mers and facilities 
managers available. 

• Experienced in IBM, 
ICL, Burroughs, NCR 
and other equipment. 

• Whole projects or 
single programs. 

• Hourly rales or fixed 
cost ({notes negoti¬ 
ated. 

• i : ixcd cost quotes arc 
payable after your ac¬ 
ceptance tests aro 
completed and como 
with a one year do- 
bugging guarantee and 
a five year assurance 
of continuing support. 

• Special emphasis is 
placed on the setting 
and meeting of agreed 
timotablcs. 

• All quotations are laid 
out In detail as part of 
our open approach on 
all aspects of each 
project. 

• Ail programs, docu¬ 
mentation, flowcharts, 
source code, etc be- 
long to you. 

• Our people will work ■ 
at your premises or 
our premises at your 
direction. 

THERE IS NO OBLIGATION 

IN YOUR ASKING FOR A 

QUOTE FROM ... 

COMMERCIAL 
COMPUTING ; 

LTD ' ! ' 

40 HOBSON STREET' ' 
BOX 11-085 ’ • i 

WELLINGTON 
TELEPHONE 726-011 ’ 


Govt must cut spending — Planning Council 


Economics 

Correspondent 

PROPER control of money 
gnd spending will require a 
considerable reduction in the 
Government’s deficit before 
borrowing in 1970. 

This warning comes from 
Ihe Planning Council in Us 
latest publication, Economic 
Strategy, 1979. 

According to the council, the 
rapid increase in Government 
expenditure, covered much 
less than usual by tax 
revenues, has played a big 
part in the recent expansion of 
money and credit, and in 
stimulating domestic con¬ 
sumption. 

The council says it does not 
think the expansion of money 
and credit can continue at such 
a high rate without adding to 
the difficulties already present 
In attempts to curb Inflation. 

Some steps have been taken 
to moderate the monetary 
impact of the Government’s 
deficit. The Reserve Bank's 
recent stock issues have at¬ 
tracted heavy public 
borrowing. 

But the council points out 
that although this borrowing 
will continue to be desirable in 
the short term as a means of 
keeping private sector credit 
in check, it could have 
damaging effects in the long 
term. It could make credit to 
productive enterprises scarce 
and expensive. 

Large Government deficits 
may also add to the problems 
of saving overseas exchange. 
While injections of Govern¬ 
ment money into the economy 
usually have a useful short¬ 
term influence on domestic 
consumption (causing con¬ 
sumer demand to rise, en¬ 
couraging firms to Increase 
their output), the long-run 
effects are unwanted. If local 
producers do not gear up their 
production, or cannot offer 
preferred goods, the injection 
of Government funds will end 
up financing Increased import 
demand. 

And if the supply of locally 
produced or imparted goods 
and services falls to meet the 


$ 


THE ECONOMY 

demand for them generated by 
Government spending, the 
Government's expansionary 
measure will fuel price rises. 

The council warns that "the 
inevitable impact effect on 
prices must not be permitted 
to generate a general upward 
pressure on costs". To this 
end, “future Government 
measures must be ac¬ 
companied by firmer control 
over the growth of money, 
spending, and Incomes. 

"The basic principles must 
be to achieve as soon as 
possible, a rate of price in¬ 
crease no greater than that of 
our trading partners and 
preferably less, given our need 
to expand exportB.” 

It 1 b clear that the Planning 
Council wants the Government 
to reduce its deficit. But does 
the Government have to 
reduce its spending in order to 
reduce the deficit? Here, the 
council’s report becomes 
confused. 

According to the council, 
“there must be a switch in the 
distribution of income towards 
farmers and companies which 
earn and save foreign ex¬ 
change ... To enable farming 
and investment activities to 
expand, while living within our 
external means keeping the 
balance of payments deficit at 
a sustainable level), restraint 
on government expenditure 
and private consumption will 
bo needed for a while." 

The council still suffers from 
Ihe misapprehension that the 
national eakc always stays the 
same size. The council appears 
to argue that when the 


BUDGET DIRECTOR - COOK 
ISLANDS 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs is seeking 
applications under New Zealand's Bilateral Aid 
Programme for the position of Budget Director 
in the Cook Islands Treasury Department. The 
appointment will be for a term of not less than 
wo years and since the present appointee’s 
assignment has expired, applicant should be 
available to take up the position as soon as 
Possible. 

0 K d * e * Director will be responsible for actively 
E-P* 8 , ln and coordinating the annual Government 
Specifically this will Involve: 

1 departments In the preparation of 

expenditure and revenue estimates for a three-year 
rolling period. 

' ffi ,na «ng all estimates Into report format for the 
Minister of Finance; 

Mi 1 * 110 " the budget cycle to the point where It 
< * ln toe Legislative Assembly; 

integrating the recurrent budget Into an overall 
development budget incorporating all externally 
financed expenditure. 

ins ?! e ln *roductlon of an Improved stores purchae- 
g ,wtom toe appointee will be required to: 

* M purchase requisitions with a view towards 
6. "H* “tpandlture and coordinating supply. 

■JJJJaw and comment on Cabinet Submissions requiring 
7 ‘iiT 8 approval, 

H* r toe monthly expenditure and revenue report* 
actual and forecast] and provlda an Internal 
wntrol over the existing commitment system. 

appointee will be .attached to the Cook Island! 
USWL * nd will be actively Involved In training 
"cm staff in both Treasury and In other Departments. .• 
plications: . 

wnB?] o ® pp0 , ,nt ?« 8h ould be a qualified accountant With 
KlfK ln budget control, although someone without a. 
^ r6fl out with relevant experience will be considered. : . 

n££5 lica * lons should be addressed ,to the 
Pn^^External Aid Division. Ministry of 
_ r ®ign Affairs. Private Bas. We inaton.'! ■■ 


Government takes a certain 
share of this cake, It is 
depriving farmers, companies 
and other "worthy'* private 
individuals of the resources 
necessary for them to develop. 

In fact, the national cake 1 b 
always changing In size. U the 
cake grows as a result of 
Government spending, there U 
a possibility that the share 
going to the private sector will 
also grow. While no doubt the 
Government should plan its 
spending better, it may still be 
necessary to increase ex¬ 
penditures in some areas in 
order to stimulate growth and 
to provide the back-up services 
which enable companies and 
farmers to produce more 
exports. 

It is possible that the 
Government's deficit will 
automatically reduce this 
year, without a curbing of 
Government spending. As the 
Planning Council points out, 
“income tax revenues will 
increase appreciably as a 
result of the big pay increases 
which have (already) oc¬ 
curred". 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE (1) AS A % OF GROSS DOMESTIC EXPENDITURE 
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Government haa recently Increased its share of GDC. Will this trend continue beyond 19797 
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Commission’s findings favour contractors 


Analysing annual accounts 


NATIONAL BUSINESS REVIEW, FEBRUARY 14. 1979-9 


by Peter V O'Brien 
THE small fellow can still take 
on the bureaucracy and win. 

The Commerce Commission 
recently issued a decision on 
an appeal from a pricing 
decision of the Secretary for 
Trade and Industry, and found 
in favour of the appellants, a 
partnership of N H and G G 
Meyer, who are in business as 
agricultural contractors at 
Lad brooks near Christchurch. 

Ihe decision, and the case 
itself, again focuses attention 
on our Incredible price system. 
The facts of the case were 
straightforward. Between 
January and March 1977, the 
partnership employed its 


header harvester to harvest 
crops for a farmer client, and 
sent the client an account for 
the work. The commission 
recorded evidence that the 
client failed to pay until 
January 1978, and then 
withheld 7.3S per cent. 

When the partners pressed 
for full payment, the client 
complained to the secretary 
that the rates appeared 
excessive. 

Then the full weight of the 
nation's economic watchdogs 
swung into action. The 
secretary Inquired into the 
rates of charge for the 1878-77 
and 1977-78 seasons. In May 
1978, the district officer, 


Department of Trade and 
Industry, Christchurch, 
"presumably acting under a 
delegation from the 
secretary", Informed the 
partnership that he had 
"approved" certain hourly 
header-harvester rates of 
charge for those two season. 

The partnership appealed 
against these rates, 
considering them inadequate. 
(Since the appeal, the 
secretary has revised and 
Increased the rates originally 
approved, and has set an 
hourly rate for the 1978-79 
season. For the purposes of the 
appeal the commission was 
not concerned whether these 


later rates were acceptable to 
the partnership, and did not 
inquire Into that question.) 

The partnership's charges 
came within "Category B, 
Group 2 Services", under the 
Stabilisation of Prices 
Regulations 1974, and 
particularly regulations 19 to 
22 which set out how charges 
are to be made. 

"The evidence presented to 
the commission established 
that the partnership's prices in 
the two seasons had not been 
determined in accordance 
with regulation 19." at should 
be noted that the appellants 
conducted their own case 
before the commission; the 
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1 department was represented 
by counsel.) 

“In fact, Mr Moyer 
i acknowledged that he hnd not 
been aware of the existence of 
i the Regulations, with the 
| result that at no time had the 
1 partnership observed the 
1 provision of the Heguia t ions as 
i they apply lo the affairs of the 
partnership. The prices 
charged by the partnership, 
season by season, have always 
been based upon the charges 
recommended by the 
Agricultural Section of the 
New Zealand Contractors 
Federation,” the commission 
noted. 

When discussing the 
sequence of events after the 
secretary applied himself to 
the charges, the commission 
found that "instead of seeking 
to ascertain what the 
partnership’s charges should 
have been in terms of 
regulation 19, the secretary 
addressed himself io a 
determination of whal he 
considered, in the light nf his 
information, would have been 
reasonable prices for the 
services in the two seasons in 
question’ The commission 
then said Hint ihe secretary 
must have taken that course 
under regulation 24 which 
gives him authority fit any 
time lo inquire Into prices 
being charged for any 
Category B goods or services. 

After ennvassing the 
wording of the various 
regulations, the commission 
concluded that "the secretary 
has failed lo establish that the 
partnership’s prices for its 
header-harvester services In 
the 1976-77 and 1977-7H 
harvesting seasons were In 
excess of those which it could 
properly charge pursuant to 
regulation 19". 

In addition, even if the 
secretary had established this 
point, ho hnd no power under 
tno regulations to apply 
retrospective prices to the 
seasons in question. 

In regard to the application 
of regulation 24 (the secretary 
being able to inquire Into 
prices at any time), the 
commission held that It 
applies to setting prices for the 
supply of services which will 
be supplied in the fuluro "i. Cl 
to services supplied after the 
secretary’s fixation of a price 
etc., and cannot possibly he 
taken to have application to ! 
tne price or prices at which 
services have been supplied in ' 
the past (the commission's 1 
words). 


Considerable sums of moot 
were applied to see whette 
the local harvesting «■' 
tractors were making 'j 
illegal buck, merely becauai 
set of antiquated regulate 
has been kept in force, ft 
pnrtncrs had their day j 
court, but they may havefo 
more. Their appeal hlghll* 
the ludicrous state of prfe' 
control, and the commlMto. 
decision could not have «& 
at a better lime. Perhapn 
will provide a little iw 
impetus to change £ 
regulations. 


by Peter V O'Brien 

FIRESTONE NZ LTD is 
applying tight financial 
controls to an Industry which 
suffers from overcapacity and 
an easing demand for 
products. 

The lyre industry has been 
going through a tough time. 
There has been speculation 
that one of the three units 
operating In the country might 
eventually throw in Its hand. 
That has not happened so far, 
and the companies are dealing 
well with a difficult situation. 

A comment from Firestone’s 
report sums up the position: 
“The recession In the economy 
had its effect in both the 
replacement and original 
equipment new lyre markets 
from mld-1977 onwards. On the 
oLher hand, demand for 
retreads has strengthened." 

The company also had to 
face problems unconnected to 
the vagaries of the market: 
"Our ability to restore new 



TYRE PRODUCTION . . . 

tyre inventories to adequate 
levels and deliver the market's 
requirements was severely 
hampered by numerous and 


Govt buy FOL ballot solution 


Industrial Reporter 


In both these cases, there 
was no provision in the 
regulations as to what would 
be done with the excess of the 
P^vious charges, neither 
forfeiture nor refund. That 
was another reason why 
regulation 24 could not be read 
to give the secretary 
retrospective power. 

The appeal was allowed on 
the grounds that the decision 
reached was ultra vires the 

1,1 k™ 8 of toe 
Stabilisation of Prices 
Regulations, 1974 8 

The case was dealt wiih 
to A 010 P^cedures 

todaef A , , com P la tnt was 
dec j aIon reached, an 

5E5!? made against the 
decision, an appeal hearing by 

8 toree man division of the 

S®“™ ,8 efon and a formal 
deoisfon handed down. 

But how absurd! 




e THE Government's uni: 
d ballot exercise seems tohu 
if hecn settled, terminate 
y fiery industrial coni rove 1 
a uver the issue. 

□ The ironic point is that C 
s solution is (lie same oner 
o Fedor at inn of Labe. 
l* proposed at the begliroitj 
u letting union members callf 1 
1 their own ballot. 
y Typically, the union' 

o Government fight got hot 
i and hotter as the Gensi 
/ Elect inn drew near, l: 
i quickly subsided after it 
t election. 

. National was ia powerr* 

. years when it decided to li 
i its l!)7. r » Manifesto promise' 
i give nil workers in etf 
r industry Ihe right to chot.- 
> whelher lheir union is going'- 
i 1 m 1 voluntary or eompulMrj 
i The Ft Hi blustered and si 

i unionists would refuse to w 
with non-unionists if a grff! 
went voluntary. 

FOL president Sir lfe 
Skinner insisted that the 
movement wasn’t afraid'! 
secret t ml lots, hut objected, 
(■over n meat nrbitrarJf- 
dictating who will bo balW^j 
In July 1077, IF 
Government lislcd five unfc., 
to bo fiollod. I- 

Tim first ballot in Oct* 
1977, was nf the 100 GoldenR 
Cement workers. The Fw 
sent along n representative 
help conduct the ballot, «JJ>V 
it was actually nn FOWJ. 

ballot fll’s questionable *y 

they thought would bell^ 
that one.) J 

Tbc voting result from IJj 
close-knit, strife-free 0^;. 
was predictable ‘ -. 
overwhelming support n 
continuing compul® 01 -; 
unionism. j,. 

Eight months la tcrJg, 
Government polled the : 
and third unions (Canterw- ;-i 
Rubber Workers oneMJ -i 
Chemical Fertiliser Wor&> ; 
and then listed a further ... 
unions to be balloted. 

Hie Government r . 

problems by polling .; 
covered by a certain i 
rather than members « ; ; 
certain union. Some ujwj •< 
negotiate 15 to ZO awar^ -• 
they don’t keep track of yj 
members are covered * i 
which award. , • ^ 2 

It was also a hit onj 
for the Government to oj^jf 
that the uniona ^ 

voting list dor a ballot . - 
disapproved of). si 

Department, conduci^*^ 3 
vote, said It merely. 1 
the union list as correct ,j ; 

In August, toeJn^trt; , 
Relations Council ftwjj j' 
representatives from (be ru** | 


Employers Federation and 
Government) recommended a 
moratorium on ballots until 
alternatives were 
investigated. 

But the Prime Minister 
refused. 

It was in September (less 
than two months to Election 
Day) that Rob Muldoon 
threatened that all unions 
would be declared voluntary if 
the Bank Officers Union didn’t 
supply its membership list on 
time. 

In early November (three 
weeks lo go) the Government 
took the surprise step of 
declaring the 33,000 members 
in the Clerical Workers award 
and the Licensed Hotel 
Clerical Workers award os 
non-compulsory unions. 

This was despite the union's 
insistence that it hnd met the 
deadline for turning over iLs 
voting rolls. 

Recently, the Clerical Union 
found that only 2 to 3 per cent 
ofitamembers took advantage 
of the voluntary status by 
resigning. 

THINK . 

THINK. 

THINK . 


In December, two other 
"safe” unions (Wellington 
Rubber Workers and Dunlop) 
were balloted and voted to 
retain the status quo. 

So far, eight unions have 
been balloted, and the known 
results all favour compulsory 
membership. (Some are still in 
dispute through the courts.) 

Union leaders call it a 
"wasteful" exercise. Sir Tom 
suys that if all unions were 
balloted it would cost the 
taxpayer $5.5 million. Former 
Luixmr Minister Peter Gordon 
says It would be much lower. 

Now it looks as though, the 
Government has dropped its 
ballots, ns long as the unions 
show they have support from 
members for retaining 
compulsory unionism. 

If members aren't happy 
about it, a petition of 10 per 
cent of ihe members can force 
the union to hold a ballot. 

In the end, tho FOL is 
getting the solution ft 
proposed. 

But no one yet has added up 
the total cost of the exercise. 

.7 .COMPUTERS 
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hampered by stoppages, 
persistent stoppages at the 
lyre plant. The length of the 
stoppages varied as did the 
reasons for them, but they all 
. contributed to a substantial 
loss in efficiency and 
productivity." 

Firestone still achieved a cut 
In stocks, a cut which was 
probably better In volume 
terms than the position 
disclosed when the inventory 
is recorded in inflated dollars. 

At balance date (October 31), 
inventories totalled $7.6 
million, compared with $7.9 
million in 1977. Raw materials 
nnd supplies finished the year 
at $2,360,617, as against 
$2,562,595, probably helped by 
"fairly stable" material 
prices. Work in progress was 
slightly higher than 1977’s 
$532,577, coming out at 
$567,492, while finished goods 
accounted for $4,687,239, 
compared with $4,861,848 in 
Ihe previous year. 

It seoms that a combination 
of lower inventory, a tighter 
business climate, and dose 
attention to collections was 
responsible for "accounts 
receivable-trade" failing from 
$4,437,956 to $4,309,543. 

As a result of movements in 
Inventory and accounts 
receivables, current assets 
totalled $12.1 million, an 
improvement of about 3.5 per 
cent on the year. 

Current liabilities had a ; 
consequent improvement, 
afLor allowance for $3.8 million 
of "long term loans due within 
one year." 11181 amount was 
transferred lo term liabilities, 
apparently as a result of 
refinancing overseas loans. 

Pressure on costs shows up 
in both the profit and loss 
account, and also in a pie chart 
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Thousands of international businessmen earmark the 
Hanover Trade Fair Bvary year — It's got that kind of 
reputation. For collecting vital information and 
making Important new contacts, the leading figures 
In world Industry rank this Fair as a must! 

Five thousand international exhibitors showing an 
enormous range of products. 

• Assembly and work ft Mechanical handling 

handling • Telecommunications 

• BuUding materiel and ft Testing machines 

components, pretobrlceiatf • Toote ' 

end system building ' '' • Transport engineering 

• Office end dote technology •' WekSng, cutting and 

• Chemicals, rubber and Jointing 


plasties 

• .Electrical energy and ' 
plant' 

•; &ectrfc*l materials, 
wiring and domestic ' 

I .. services, Maureelootrotyes 

• Electrics! engineering 1 
'• Beetle and electronic. > 

: (Mtrymeritetlon arid 
^••'automation 1 '• j. 

! •’'. Efpctrbrttc eompoptedts _ -. 
■ •kon and itoel. non- V 
' ferrbjji metals, fptmd|y , . 


' ‘ • Transport engineering 
gy •' Welding, Cutting and 
Jointing ' 

• Steel shaping: 

• Precision mechanics and 

■ Optica v ... , . 

•; China, .pottery. flfassWsra; 
ceramics. 

«' • Jewellery, watches end • 

!■ aocke'i' " ' 

. •-.'Sflvar'and rtefefW*rA■ ' 

; >• Qlftware. etc . ‘ 

. Oh Hydraulics end 

•. ' •: MBUmetlct ■ ? 

j. ft .' Refdee removal, tfiposal 
andutlUiaiion 


which sets out how each dollar 
of soles was applied. 

(Placing the pie chart at the 
back of the report, and failing 
to include its information in 
the profit and loss account, Is a 
minor criticism of the 
Firestone report. If the 
company is prepared to 
publish the Information, it 
would be convenient for 
readers to see it In the formal 
accounts, rather than refer to 
a graph which, strictly 
speaking, is outside the forma] 
accounting data). 

The table shows how the 
various components of the 
sales dollar changed between 
1977 and 1978. 

The chairman refers in his 
review to a sharp Increase in 
wage rates within the 
industry, and in thoBe which 
provide services. 

The point receives no further 
explanation, and sIIb oddly 
with an apparent reduction in 
the proportion of the sales 
dollar taken up in that item. 

A drop in the number of 
employees while prices 
increased may be one 
explanation. Fewer employees 


Materials and purchased 
goods 

Financial charges 
Interest on notes 
Income tax 
Dividends 
Profit retained 

Manufacturing and operating 
expenses 

Wages and salaries 


could disguise a substantial 
Increase in unit wage 
payments over the staff 
currently employed. 

While some explanation of 
(hat point would be welcome, 
Firestone at least goes to the 
trouble of giving information 
on the breakdown of costs 
between various expense 
headings. 

The company's report is 
always brief, but that Is not 
necessarily a bad thing, given 
the information provided, and 
the fact that it is a one-product 
enterprise. There is a limit to 
how far an organisation can 


(cents) 


analyse the New Zealand tyre 
market, or give sub 
breakdowns of its finances 
when they relate to one 
product, or to its component 
materials. 

But pressure was certainly 
present on margins. While 
total sales hit $39.3 million, an 
increase of $4.7 million or 13.6 
per cent over 1977, pre-tax 
earnings went from $3,991,357 
to $4,467,359, a movement of 
10.4 per cent. Higher net profit 
received a boost from tax 
changes, including $142,000 
from the stock adjustment 
allowance. 
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COOL, 


down the hot spots? 

Think of the money you'd save. ■ 
But unfortunately you haven't the- 
time, to wander around and find ail 
the lighting, heaters and a|r . 
conditioning units that are being 
used needlessly./. V : 
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buiidlngito maintain comfort and 
economy, initial outlay Is minimal . . 
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Specifics lacking in Planning Council strategy 


by Peter V O'Brien 

“A PROGRAMME for 197S 
which would be consistent with 
the medium run strategy set 
out in Planning Perspectives 
would need to include action on 
three fronts: 

(1) Measures directed to 
stimulating both earning and 
saving of overseas exchange. 

(2) Measures designed to 
bring New Zealand's inflation 
down to rates no greater, and 
preferably less, than those 
prevailing on average In the 
countries with which we trade, 
in a manner which will 
expand, and not reduce, 
employment opportunities. 

(3) Moasures directed to 
promoting a more efficient, 
flexible and competitive 
economy. 

"The required measures will 
not work If they are introduced 
piecemeal. It is recom¬ 
mended, therefore, that 
the Government formulate 
and announce an integrated 
plan of campaign." 

Those words, brethren, are 
taken from the Planning 
Council's latest publication 
Economic .Strategy, 1070. 

What measures? You will 
look in vain for specifics. 

The council refers to the 
option of devaluation, and 
points out problems in that 
approach. It recommends that 
policies "should aim for a 
reduction of the deficit on 
current account in the official 
balance of payments to about 
2.5 per cent of GNP on average 
in the early I980's”, but 
declines to put forward 


policies to achieve the goal. 

The council Bays It "believes 
that It would be In the national 
interest to foster a greater 
inflow of direct investment 
from overseas in the next 
phase of our development". If 
recommends "liberalisation 
over a wide front and an active 
publicity effort to encourage 
overseas Interest". No method 
backs up the recommendation. 

The Government and the 
Reserve Bank should publish 
guidelines for the appropriate 
growth rate in the money 
supply, but no suitable 
guideline appears in the 
report. 

Emphasis should be placed 
on restraining the growth of 
Government expenditure and 
ensuring that consumption Is 
not artificially stimulated by 
unduly low charges for public 
services, according to the 
council. What restraints? 
Should the 146 million subsidy 
on milk be removed? Should 
the $37 million subsidy to the 
Railways be cut by raising 
charges? Should health 
services, particularly 
prescription drug availability, 
be revamped? The council will 
report "further" on strategies 
for public expenditure in the 
second quarter of 1979, so it 
might direct itself to specifics 
In that document. It Is about 
time. 

Price control relaxation is 
recommended, with formal 
controls being confined to "a 
relatively short list of goods 
and services". 

What goods and services? 
What Industries should have to 
notify price increases? Is 


Correction 

In last week a article on theconcessi 
Government monetary policy, until the taj 
it was stated that the company March 191 
tax payments this year would payment du 
not benefit from the trading based on pr< 
slock concession. 78 . 

The effect of withdrawing 


the concession will not show up 
until the tax payment made In 
March 1980, because the 
payment due in a few weeks is 
based on profits earned in 1977 - 
78. 
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Over half of National Business 
Review subscribers 
are senior company executives* 


• N.,io„s, B.,™, flara*: , he ijgcision-mBker 

Heylan Research Centre, 1976. 

Wme on company notapHper.TQ Ad. manaaar.NBR. for copy of report. 


al. someone else to provfde 
w answers to questions which 
ial were being raised before the 
:er council came into existence? 
nt Tourism is to be encouraged, 
ixt How? Import licensing should 
It 1 be liberalised. How, over what 
on period of time, and in relation 
ve to what items in the schedule? 
ge Licensing should be 
od reorganised. In what areas, 
a. apart from a reference to the 
ie meat industry? 
di Finally, the council 
te welcomes moves to discuss 
sy wage policy between 
le employers and unions, 
ie provided "that it is more than 
a bout of public oratory from 
id entrenched positions". 
>f Economic Strategy, 1979 is an 
d excellent example of "public 
Is oratory". 

y NBR has often discussed the 
c need for New Zealand to buy 
e overseas technology, and 
? pointed out that fa) the 
y technology is necessary for the 
d production of new export 
e goods, whether from local raw 
g materials or from imported 
li commodities, <b) our systems, 
y controls and attitudes are 
, already taking us off the list of 
J options when overseas 
i companies look for new 
$ processing or manufacturing 
t bases. 

i A country of 3 million cannot 

t afford to go it alone in 
expensive technology-oriented 
» industry, whether small or 
I large Beale. Industrialists 
i have some simple 
i requirements when they enter 
a country. They want to know 
<a) that the rules will not be 
i changed part way through the 
game, (b) that they deal 
. quickly with a few, or one, 
authority, (c) that the people 
handling the project inside the 
country have an outlook which 
understands the problems and 
motivations of the 
industrialist, while preserving 
the interests and goals of the 
country against possible 
“economic colonialism ", 
Entrepreneurs are always 
hard to find, but an 
organisation can create a 
climate where its members ; 
are able to think and act in an 
entrepreneurial way. 
Unfortunately, the nature and 
structure of a Government 
department acts against such 
a climate. This has been 
realised in other countries, 
and will have to be realised 
here to get the Industry, the 
technology, and thus the 
export goods, to bring us out of 
stagnation and into sustained 
growth in the medium- to long¬ 
term. 

The council has said that 
‘ ‘measures" are needed. While 
the following few "measures" 
may cause strenuous debate, 
.with several being strongly 
opposed by those elements 
affected, they at least are 
concrete proposals. They 


e assume that devaluation Is not 
ti chosen as an option, 
e The cost Is admittedly an 
? element requiring close 
I. examination, because they 
1 would have to be Introduced at 
t the expense of other 
i Government programmes. 

> The necessary tradeoffs 
i involve Government 
, expenditure controls, or a 

> reduction of some present 
payments. But that Is 
necessary If New Zealand is 
ever to break out of its 
constraining circle of overseas 
deficits, unemployment, 
inflation, and skilled 
emigration 

The attraction of overseas 
industrial Investment, and the 
development of local projects, 
should be placed in the hands 
of a New Zealand Industry 
Corporation. The Industry 
development activities of the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry would be transferred 
to this body. The consequent 
funding would be achieved 
from the amount currently 
spent in the department. 

The corporation would be 
responsible to the Minister of 
Trade and Industry, or a 
minister of development, and 
would actively seek out 
industrial opportunities, 
utilising overseas investment 
either alone or preferably In 
partnership with New Zealand 
firms. It would promote New 
Zealand as an Industrial site in 
other countries, particularly 
the United States, Germany, 
and Japan, and would act as 
the reference point for all 
projects from overseas. The 
corporation would then deal 
with the various agencies in 
New Zealand, with the 
overseas group dealing only 
with the corporation until the 
project had got beyond the 
planning and construction 
stage. The corporation could 
also assist with offshore 
opportunities for New Zealand 
manufacturers. The Industries 
Development Commission 
would be wound up and any 
residual activities transferred 
to the corporation. Regional 
development, as it applies to 
industry, would also come 
under the corporation. 

The corporation would be in 
close contact with the 
Development Finance 
Corporation (the loan finance 
* rm of industrial 
development), but the DFC’s 
Small Business Agency would 
be transferred to the New 
Zealand Industrial 
Corporation, the latter being 
the SBA '8 logical home. The 
corporation would liaise 
closely with the Export-Import * 
Corporation. 

New Industry coming to New - 
Zealand under the NZIC aegis 
would qualify for the 40 per 
cent investment allowance for 


new plant and machinery 
currently proposed for those 
industries which implement 
comprehensive industry 
development plans. 
Consideration would be given 
to raising that allowance to 50 
or 60 per cent, and-or to 
introducing accelerated 
depreciation rates. Hie NZIC 
would implement n pneknge of 
assistance, for example 
leasehold sites, training 
grants, and so on. 

As u step to stimulating 
industrial investment, 
company lax rates would bo 
cut to 40 per cent. This would, 
on the basis of the NZlEH's 
figures for company income In 
1978-79, cost about $70 million. 

As an alternative to a cut in 
company tax rates, or in 
addition, companies which 
implemented a profit sharing 
scheme would be entitled to a 
150 per cent lax deduction if 
they distributed say up to 10 
per cent of the pre-tax profits 
of the enterprise to the 
workforce. This does not mean 
a 10 per cent wage hike, as it 
would come from pre-tax 
profit. Since it would attract 
tax in the hands of the 
recipients the Government 
would be forgoing two-thirds 
of the concession In net terms. 
That would cost about $70 
million. Improved company 
profitability would help to 
reduce the concession’s 
impact on public revenue. 

Price control would he 
confined to the present 
Positive List of the Commerce 
Act. Control of prices for fnres 
and similar matters coming 
under statutory authorities 
would be transferred to the 
Commerce Commission. The 
other statutory authorities 
would be abolished nr confined 
to general matters. 

Effective control of nil oilier 
prices would be implemented 
through the investigation and 
profiteering sections of the 
Commerce Act. Apart from 
saving funds from the present 
system, considerable 

administrative costs would lie 
saved in industry nnd 

commerce by doing nwny with 
the detailed compliance with 
regulations. 

Removal of licensing 

requirements on motor spirits 
and all industries now 
requiring nn operating licence 
(road transport, air 
transport, meat nnd so on) 
would also save mlmiul- 

strnlive time and 

money, there is no reason why 
a licence should ho n valuable 
negotiable instrument. The 
licence (o drive n motor car, 


fm; example, is granted * 
iihihty to drive in accordance 

with the rules of the roadSd 
H . !,fe y requirements. TW 

should be the criterion SI 
efficiency being calculated l! 
the normal economic rule iJ 
running a profitable business 
Liquor licensing opens im 
emotional arguments, so thy 
issue requires special 
assessment. 

In eases wh cre existing 
licence-holders had paid heavy 
got id will fur their licnice, they 
wi.uhl be out it led to writeoff 
the resulting capital log; 
against taxes over three or 
five years. 

The detailed 
recommendations 0 f t jj ( 
Tourism Advisory Council 
report to the Minister of 
Tourism published in 1978 
cover tourist development. 

The ‘•liberalisation" of 
import licensing should be 
phased in over at least a five 
year period <or even eight 
years at 12.5 per cent a year) 
and lie directed in the first 
instance to textiles and 
apparel. A phased period is 
necessary to minimise 
employment disruption and to 
allow for reallocation of people 
into the industries which would 
grow up from the industrial 
development programme. 

In the longer term, when the 
need Tor inure immigrant 
population with .skillsgrows.il 
would be possible to offer 
short-term concessions to 
attract them tor returning 
New Zealanders) into the 
country. 

The tlirlist uf the fev 
priifxisnlsgiven jiIkivc (without 
the access to the range of 
services available tn the 
Planning Pouncil and the 
Government departments) 
would he in lift industrial 
investment and production for 
ex|kirt; in get the population 
back to work (a massive 
saving in Government 
expenditure nil tile dole); to cut 
inflation by increasing 
production and productivity; 
and In lift incomes ns a result 
of Ihe increasing profitability 
of enterprises Udh locally and 
o)i the international market 
As mentioned earlier, the 
proposals assume that 
devaluation is not eltosen ns an 
option. They also adopt a 
gradual approach rather than 
upheaval. 

Wliet her the concrete 
suggestions are acceptable, or 
need modification, is another 
question At tens! they arf 
concrete, us opposed to Ik* 

I 1 tunning Council's 
nmrslinuilimv. 


Exchange rates 


As at February 8 , 1979 
$INZ Is worth; 










Value for money’s more important 
than ever today. 

73.2 per cent of purchaser/user respondents in a recent 

Which is another way of saying you 
can t afford to be without it. 

to n g nn d ! >00 !^!SP S ’ or vvrite direct to TO. Box 9143, Wellington 


Australia 

Britain 

Canada 

Fiji 

Japan 

West Germany 

USA 

Austria 

Belgium 

China 

Denmark 

France 

Greece 

Hong Kong 

India 

Italy 

Malaysia 

Netherlands 


.9290 

.5248 

1.2600 

.8670 

205.28 

1.9278 

1.0562 

14.14 

30.49 

1.8469 

5.3445 

4.4321 

37.69 

5.0201 

8.5278 

875.66 

2.2932 

2.0854 


New Caledonia & Tahiti 80.87 
Norway s ^ 

Pakistan 103 T 


Papua-Nuw Guinea 
Portugal 

Singapore Z.2fi* 

South Africa - 00 ® 7 

Spain 72.51 

Sweden 

Switzerland L7s« 

Western Samoa 

Selling rates supplied by CBA 
Bank. 

^COMMERCIAL 

SPACE 

OFFICE - WAREHOUSE 
INVESTMENTS 
If you haven’t tried 

WEYBURNES 

you are not really looking! 
RING 843-955, NOW ., 
M.R.E.I.N.Z. 


R- A. JARDEN & go. 

STOCK AND SHAREBROKERS 
Members of. the Wellington Stock Exchange . =' . , 

rn} tL^S- P ; H ° us ? I Telephone 736-860 ' iV 





NBR SHAREMARKET SURVEY 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 8,1979 
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"Hello Pete, Ruby, 
Bruce, Anne, Roy, 
Les, Brian, Sir, 
and Graham. 


Conference Calls. 

With up to rune people anywhere in New Zealand all at oSce by ConfeSmceCall. 



Keeping You In Touch 
With Up To Nine Places At 
One Time. 
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Smorgasbord: Russian roulette for the gourmet 



by Belinda Gillespie 

SMORGASBORD lunches are 
on the menu again at 
Wellington’s James Cook 
Hotel. Renowned for its range 
of 200 or more smorgasbord 
delicacies, the James Cook 
was hoist with its own petard 
when pre-Christmas catering 
laid lunchers low in 8 food¬ 
poisoning outbreak which went 
on for three days. 

Having received a clearance 
from the Health Department, 
the restaurant 1b back in 
business, and said by one of its 
managers to be “picking up’” 
after a Blow atari, due in part 
to the holiday season. 

The financial repercussions 
of such incidents are hard to 
measure, and are played down 
by management. Des Fitz¬ 
gerald, public relations 
director for Lion Breweries, 
commenting on the 1977 out¬ 
break at the Waterloo, claimed 
that losses were not large, 
despite the closure of the 
dining rooms for several 
weeks. Plans were already 
afoot to redesign the Waterloo 
kitchen and restaurant, and 
these were hurried along, to 
the tune of around $ 100 , 000 . 

Waterloo guests were dined 
out at other Wellington hotels, 
and losses due to casual dining 
were a mere fleabite to Lhe 
company. With a projected 
food budget of $14 million this 
year, and the biggest catering 
operation outside the armed 
forces, Lion is roaring all the 
way to the bank. 

Peter Meikle, James Cook 
managing director, admitted 
that financial losses would 
have been considerable if the 
outbreak bad not occurred so 
dose to Christmas, with most 
of the lucrative catering 
already out of the way. But the 
period of closure coincided 
with a normally slack period, 
when a small a la carte menu 
is offered instead of the full 
smorgasbord. People have 
short memories, says Meikle, 
who doesn’t foresee any long¬ 
term effects on the lunch 
trade. While the hotel will be 
installing some now 
refrigeration, no major 
redesigning of the kitchen has 
been called for. 

Nevertheless, hotels are not 
eager for publicity, either as to 
the causes or effects of any 
food poisoning Incidents which 
may occur. While the 
managements of the Waterloo 
and James Cook have 
cooperated with the media, 
according to one source there 
have been at least three other 
major outbreaks In New 
Jwland hotels in the last year. 
They managed to avoid 
publicity, though they are 
•mown within the trade. 


i!#f ■ 


GOOD HEALTHKEEPING 


The Health Department 
keeps counsel and does not 
publicise food poisoning 
outbreaks unless it thinks that 
the public is at continued risk. 
While public awareness of the 
risks is a good thing, public 
reaction is a different matter. 
Once an incident such as that 
at the James Cook has been 
rectified, there is no need for 
continued public repudiation.. 
Management, however, even 
with good quality facilities, 
should never become 
complacent. 

The department wants 
cooperation, not antagonism, 
and is reluctant to use its legal 
powers to ensure the provision 
of wholesome food. There are 
never enough health 
inspectors to stand over 
calering establishments, so 
officials try to create 
awareness and a sense of 
responsibility. Though they 
admit that adverse publicity 
motivates Improvement, they 
emphasise that this must be 
done through the courts. 

Eating a smorgasbord 
concocted in the pre- 
Christmas scramble is a 
gastronomic Russian roulette, 
going by bacterial sampling of 
some of the foodB presented at 
such times. This may be one 
reason why this style of eating 
appears to be declining in 
popularity overseas, where a 
simpler presentation of a 
range of hot meats and salads 
is gaining ground. 

In New Zealand, however, 
despite the hundreds of people 
affected in the festive seasons 
of 1977 and 1978, the 
smorgasbord 1 b slill in vogue, 
lion continues to offer it at its 
“high class” establishments 
Buch os the Waterloo and the 
South Pacific, and the James 
Cook has no intention of 
changing the concept of the 
free-for-all over A daunting 
array of dishes which has 
proved such a success In the 
past. 

Nor do the managements, in 
either case, see a need for a 
major rethinking of hygiene 
standards. Fitzgerald pointed 
out that the problem occurred 
only under conditions of 
pressure, when food was left 


HOUfilGANT 

MUSK 


Ward & Grey’s 
advertising works, 


exposed and unrefrigerated 
for longer than usual. He 
claimed that designing kit¬ 
chens to operate up to this 
level all year round would be 
uneconomic. Meikle also 
emphasised that the time 
temperature factor was 
crucial; Bllced meat (Indicated 
as the cause of the problem) 
previously left unrefrigerated 
would now be restored to 
refrigeration before serving. 
He secs the issue as one which 
can be solved through com- 
monBense rather than science. 

But to the Health Depart¬ 
ment, the 8morgaslx>rd is a 
chronic headache and a 
Christmas nightmare. The 
organism to which the James 
Cook outbreak was traced was 
Clostridium perfringens, a 
type which Is naturally present 
in raw meat, but is killed by 
normal cooking temperatures. 
Rare meat is infected, and 
cooked meat or other food can 
be recontaminated when 
stored with raw. 

Even so, the bacterial 
population can be kept in safe 
limits if temperature is ttgbtly 
controlled throughout the 
process with the food kept 
either very hot or very cold. 
TTie exposure of almost any 
type of food, for any length of 
time, at room temperature is 
hazardous. Salmonella and 
faecal coliform bacteria, other 
common causes of food 
poisoning, proliferate under 
similar conditions, though 
their presence in food may 
reflect poor hygiene habltB and 
knowledge rather than 
inadequate storage. 

Some hotelB blame their 
Bloppy customers for con¬ 
taminating the food at the 
point of Bale. To the bac¬ 
teriologists, this is s non¬ 
argument, though they admit 
(here is a case for presenting 
all smorgasbord foods on Ice, 
as is required in the United 
States. 


But to reach really 
dangerous levels, food must 
have been Infected well back in 


the food-processing chain, and 
exposed for many hours In 
warm, humid, conditions. 
Rare roast beef, for example, 
may be cooked for three hours, 
left overnight in a warm kit¬ 
chen to “cool”, and stored for 
several dayB In a refrigerator. 
Constant traffic through the 
refrigerator may mean 
temperatures as high as 65 
deg. F instead of a safe level of 
around S6 deg. Once sliced, the 
meat Is further exposed on a 
bench and then in a warm 
room until finally eaten — by 
this time densely populated 
with the Clostridia bacteria 
which have spread from the 
near raw centre of the Joint of 
meat. 

Health Department ip 
vestigations, while they may 
pinpoint one organism as. the 
cause, usually show that there 
is potential for the growth of 
others, which have been 
eliminated only by chance. 

Occasionally food such as ham 
$i bought already in a con 

laminated btat®, . 

The smorgasbord concept 
imposed, on an a la carte kit¬ 
chen, provides many OP 
portunities for bacteria 
growth. A kitchen designed y> 
fit (he concept Would provide a 
large amount Of ;wheel-in 
refrigeration SMce.with air 
curtalhs instead of doors, ■ 

There 1 are; more problems 
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JAMES COOK SMORGA8BORD...on the menu again 


Christmas bunfight seems 
destined to flourish despite the 
risks, the Health Department 
is trying to work out a 
programme which will assure 
safely to all consumers of 
smorgasbord. 

Its “quality assurance" 
programme will consist of a 
Bystem of voluntary internal 
checks, foolproof if carried out 
according to Instructions. 
Following a disastrous at¬ 
tempt by the American FDA to 
enforce such a programme, 
there is no intention of making 
it compulsory, but it will be 
made available wherever it Is 
required. 


An Important feature is that 
the programme can he 
modified to fit the individual 
peculiarities of any outfit. 
Another is the Insistence on 
managerial responsibility for 
undertaking the checks, which 
will be complementary to the 
course in food hygiene now 
offered at most technical in¬ 
stitutes. The checking system 
could, for example, mean a 
six-monthly critical evaluation 
of the whole kitchen structure 
In terms of food hygiene, with 
more frequent evaluations of 
cleaning procedures, tem¬ 
perature controls, dish¬ 
washers and so on. 




A safe smorgasbord is 
possible, according to the 
Health Department. To ensure 
it, hotels have to buy raw 
materials which are known to 
be of good quality. The Btaff 
handling food must have a 
good knowledge of hygienic 
techniques, and an un-. 
deratanding of the tem¬ 
peratures and conditions 
which will inhibit bacterial 
growth. 

Finally, it’s up to the con¬ 
sumer to know the standards 
necessary, to complain where 
he sees fit, and to eschew rare 
roast beef of unknown origin. 
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Ferry godfather Wage earners blamed for sluggish economy 

^ Economics The argument about how .salaries and wanes miln ales a givr wrc L . 
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THE Government's decision to 
launch its emergency airlift 
across Cook Strait last week 
should have been em¬ 
barrassing for Transport 
Minister Me Lachlan. 

Just a few days earlier, he 
had been fulsome in his praise 
of the performance of the 
Hail ways Department in 
ferrying record numbers of 
passengers and motor vehicles 
across the strait during the 
peak holiday season. 

"The travelling public might 
not futiy understand the 
complexity of the task in¬ 
volved in maintaining a 
smooth ferry service, but I feel 
sure they would wish me, on 
their behalf, to express ap¬ 
preciation for the efforts of ail 
who contributed to the 
achievement of this fine 
record," McLachlan said 
when releasing the holiday 


figures; from December 17 to 
January 31 inclusive, the 
ferries had carried 204,303 
passengers (5686 more than in 
the corresponding period the 
previous year), and had 
carried 39,669 passengers' 
vehicles (39,398 the previous 
year). 

"The records set during this 
period will not easily be bet¬ 
tered” said the Minister. The 
figures reflected "a high 
degree of efficiency on the part 
of ferry crewa and terminal 
staff". 

Just seven days later, the 
emergency airlift was under 
way after ferry engineers had 
gone on strike. Air Force 
Andovera and Hercules were 
brought in to transport those 
who weren't Jucky enough to 
be wanting transport when 
record efficiency levels by 
Railways crews were being 
achieved. 


Economics 
Correspondent 

WAGE and Balary earners 
take note. Some economists 
are convincced that your 
recent pay increases have 
been too excessive and that 
they are the major cause of 
unemployment, slow growth 
and the likely further 
deterioration in the balance-of- 
payments deficit litis year. 

And you don'[ need to be told 
that many economists think 
large wage increases fuel 
inflation. 

According to the Planning 
Council, "estimates of the 
extent to which wages and 
salaries will have risen during 
the year to March 1979 vary 
from 13 >4 per cent to 17 per 
cent. With output rising by 
only about I per cent during 
the period, labour costs per 
unit of output wilt have risen 
appreciably". 

But the increase in pay may 
not seein so large to the wage 
and salary earner. Real 
disposable income (the 
purchasing power of income 
after tax) will probably rise by 
between 4 and 7 per cent. 


The argument about how 
wage and salary changes 
influence the economy Is 
complex. 

Underlying the argument is 
the belief that by acting in 
tlielr own interests, wage and 
salary earners do not 
necessarily enhance Hie 
national Interest. In particular 
(here are some economists 
who argue that the gap 
between real wages (the 
purchasing power of wages* 
and productivity is increasing 
While real wnges are growing, 
productivity loutput per 
person) is falling. 

It is difficult to separate 
cause and effect. Do increases 
in real wages directly hinder 
improvement in productivity? 
in the long run they do, 
according to some economists. 

Kerry McDonald, director «f 
the New Zealand Institute of 
Economic Research, 
addressed this issue at the 20 th 
Annua] Meeting of the institute 
last October. He found that 
"trends in the capital: labour 
ratio, trends in productivity, 
and the slower growth In 
company income than In 


Money-you can be so busy making it 
that you don t look after what you’ve made 
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Talk it over with your money man, 
your Bank of New Zealand Manager 


When was the last lime you sat 
down with your Bank of New 
Zealand Manager and look a • 

careful look at how hard your 
money is working for you. 

He can tell you how the Bank or 
New Zealand can make your 
money work harder with the 
security you need. And no fuss.’ 

Quick, simple, and a minimum 
l, « paperwork. 

Term deposits - 

in small or large amounts- 

will earn money for you ■ 

!? on *i k*t surplus cash lie idle. 
Regard levs of the amount. large 
«r small. p U | it on a term 
deposit with us. You'll find our 
rates very competitive. Your . 
money cams top ini crust ami 
will be available when vou 
need it. 




TCD’s (Transferable 
Certificates of Deposit) 

Ifyou need greater flexibility in 
your short term investment 
strategy TC'Ds may he the 
answer. If you need to. you can 
release cash before the lerm is 

due. because there is a 
secondary market forTCDV 
Vour Bank of New Zealand ' 
Manager can explain TCD’s 

fully to you. Ask hint for the 
facts. 

Practical help 

Vour Bank of New Zealand ' 

Manager, and his staff, are 
ready, willing;md able to help 
you make your money work 
harder. Contact him soon. He'll 

show you how a regular review 

ot your inveNtnients is well 
worthwhile. Your Bank of New 
Zealand Manager is as close as 
your telephone — he's your 
money man! 


Bank of NewZealand 

Here when you need us - Nationwide 
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■su I arias and wages milualos a 
significant ri-ductum m (hi* 
returns to rupilal and 
shareholder funds in the 
1970s". 

To get profits hack to 
"normal" levels ami in 
encourage growth related 
investment. Mel).maid 
recommends wage .setting 
enilmdying the eoiieept of a 
"main path" for wage and 
profit levels Apparently, 
tnaerneciiiiomisis u host- 
economists win. study the 
entire eennnniyi can deter¬ 
mine a path for wage I'itrnrrs 
winch is consistent with other 
mncruccunoiiiic goals and 
objectives and which results in 
increased productivity. 

In Ms recent report. 
Planning Strategies. U|o 
Planning Council has (nkoti up 
some .»f McDonald's 
arguments and added a few 
nourishes of its own. 

Given New Zealand's 
current sluggish economic 
growth, the Planning Council 
suggests that Hie wage earner 
is holding back progress on the 
export front and, boenuse 
export industries are not 
growing. adding h. 
unemployment. The council 
says that "if New Zealand is to 
achieve theexpurts needed for 
full employment, it is just not 
on to have another year of 
rapid increases in pav while 
output is rising l.y only ; or :t 
percent and the net incomes of 
farmers and others whose 
output Is crucial for the export 
drive are being serionslv 
croued . 

And after pointing the finger 
at wage and salary earners fur 
undermining New Zealand's 
production of (exportablei 
goods and services which will 


Kr'lSS-S^ 

<’\hmts organised labour^ 
I'H'ate «‘inplovers to ry^' 

isr' sis 

"H-'ih democracy and („• 
employment will be Jt 
sen .mis threat If »l ' 
jMwerful interests contlni* L 
have little regard for the W 

01,1 mttimial ronsequenoH 
111 nr actions and Hu. 
hit gains " 

11 , 1,1 r GuverimtE' 

.‘in|.lovers and unions wishr 
adopt procedures to ento 
Mtai wage and sa ]ir 
iiH i eases are consistent ifc 
the national interest a 
M anning Council lists W 
ernes w hu h must be faced 

. . «he genen 

«-we order system be retake 
■d"ag with free colleclk 
bat gaining" 

Second. are pj 
arrangements i n the publ 
sector adequately achieve 
the goals of preserving ft 
relationships he tween the p 
"f employees in the public e. 
private sector witfc 
undesirable ratchet effect! 

Third, to what extent e 
statutory controls require 
over wages and salaries? 

The debate about it- 
relationship he tween wager 
salary increases and oth 

.. activity has set-: 

itnplj.'aliuu.s. both for it 
individual earner and font 
national interest 

To In dp inform pull 
disi iissiuii about this issi 
NI*H has printed cxlrar 
Irtnii tie- sjH'cch by .McDoal 
' pages Hi. tvi Next weeks 
will prim I'oinments on t. 

..1 1 by economists imolh 

in industrial relations. 


At last. 

Clear concise ideas about the 
future of N.Z. agriculture. 

. „«v- • /»».. 

& * . 'y*, ' ■ ■ ! 
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“• ■ • or, e of the most important research 
papers ever released on New Zealand 
agriculture," that's how Harry Broad, editor 
of Straight Furrow describes The Future for 
New Zealand Agriculture. 

In this significant new publication, Ian - 
McLean, farmer and agricultural economist; 
explains why production rather than market 
problems inhibit agricultural exports. H® ; 
probes the pros and cons of five alternative; 
policy strategies to combat New Zealand'S;; 
complex, persistent agricultural problems-, 
McLean concludes that the weight of evident 
supports one particular strategy ..i..: ^ 

Tl", Future for New Zealand Agriculture, 
published by Fourth Estate Books onbsh&'Lf; 
of the N.Z. Planning Council. .'f- 

Only $4.60 at all good bookshops, or direct j - 

i«°!m Fourtb Estate Books, P O Boxmtfl 
Well ngton. (See-Fourth Estate Subscription 
service coupon elsewhere in this Issud-f... . 


Employers’ man on drawbacks of wage controls 


by Colin James 

GOVERNMENT-imposed in¬ 
comes policies have been no 
solution to economic problems, 
says Employers Federation 
policy and planning co¬ 
ordinator Max Bradford. 

While some have been quite 
successful in the short run, 
says Bradford, a former 
Treasury economist, 
"ultimately most incomes 
policies have merely delayed 
the time that more fun¬ 
damental fiscal, monetary and 
exchange rate policy changes 
have had to be implemented". 

His remarks, delivered in a 
paper to the science congress 
in Auckland last month and the 
result of ground-breaking and 
continuing economic research, 
are an interesting comment on 
the Prime Minister's latest 
moves on wage regulation. 

The main drawback, as 
Bradford sees it, is that at¬ 
tempts to hold wages down — 
whether by employers in 
negotiations or the Govern¬ 
ment through regulation — 
have not had targets related 
directly enough to the needs of 
the "exposed sector" of the 
economy (the export and 
import-competing sector). 

Thus, even under various 
periods of wage controls 
during this decade, he has 
found, wages have risen faster 
than the exposed sector can 
afford. 

The result has been that "the 
capacity of industry in the 
exposed sector to finance 
investment Is reduced, either 
from internally generated or 
loan funds;' 

“In the end this reacts 
against the wage earner: n 
lower rate of economic growth, 
falling productivity, a reduced 
ability to meet increased real 
(as opposed lo money) wages 
and reduced employment 
opportunities," he says. 

“Conversely, whore labour 
prices arc too low and profits 
rise so Ihnl the income 
distribution moves in favour of 
capital, pressures are 
generated to take real wage 
increases in the form of wage 
drift, productivity schemes 
and the like. 

"hi this situation both Inbnur 
and capital have n vested 
interest In establishing what 
the major ‘path’ for wngc 
increases can lie and how that 


available Increase is to be 
distributed between industries 
or occupations. 

"Amongst some of the im¬ 
portant considerations are: 
whether particular industries 
should be phased out because 
they are no longer com¬ 
petitive, technologically or 
socially relevant, or whatever; 
or whether particular labour 
skills are needed but are In 
short supply." 

Bradford notes that the 
rhetoric surrounding incomes 
policies "more often than 
not...revolves around the need 
to reduce the rate of inflation 
itself without reference to 
what wage movements should 
be to preserve or enhance 
international competition." 

And he says that under 
“free" wage bargaining — 
with its well-established 
relativities and the private- 
state-private tradesmen's 
ratchet which in effect 
automatically determines the 
basic rate increase for each 
year's round — little, If any 
emphasis is placed on the 
needs of the economy as a 
whole. 

Thus, wage rates in the 
"exposed sector", the per¬ 
formance of which is critical to 
the health of the economy, are 
determined in the "sheltered 
sector" (the sector protected 
from foreign competition) on 
bases unrelated to the exposed 
sector's needs. 

By adding the average 
annual growth in the real gross 
domestic product per labour 
force member to the average 
annual growth in prices 
received by the exposed 
sector, Bradford calculates 
that the wage "path" 
necessary to keep the sector in 
balance was 13 per cent n 
year for the years 1972-77. 

In fact the wage movement 
far (he sector was an average 
15'a per cent a year, "2Is per 
cent n year more than a 
'preserva tion-of-in Lor national- 
coin petit iveness' condition 
would Indicate". 

The pressure, Bradford 
concludes, fell on the exchange 
rate — which fell nearly 2 per 
cent a year on average during 
the period — and on increasing 
subsidies to (ho export sector 
which were in effect drained 
off tn finance wage increases 
rather than improving the 
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Concept soon to 
swing into production 

CONCEPT VIDEO NZ LTD 
should soon be fully 
operational as a production 
un *t. making television 
ln competition 

with TV One. 

TJe building of a 1400 sq ft 
studio and other major work is 
some months from completion, 
hut all decisions on the type of 
equipment to be used have 
been made. 

th?n Ui i? ,I l ent comln 8 from 

£l U . nitod Statea * Belgium and 

the Wolli* 0 ? “engineer from 
toe Wellington-based company 

5? , viBit ed the United States 
tor Instruction on its main- 
tojtonce and operation. 

•ft""™! manager Mike 

Mime said costs In the capital- 

•wS? industry would be 
very high”. 

mSSP® 0116 of 016 Project — a 
S^y tr °l room to • f our- 
S?* 1 " vehicle-will be 
& by late March. 

atudi0 will be 
J^PPed with two portable 
SSJJ® 8 * videotape recording 

l^gU^and vlalon-millng 

cstudio, due for • 
wnpktion a few months later, 
have greater capabilities 
other p&uctlon 
ft. ta Abasia, said’ 



MIKE MUNE 
capabilities." 

It will include a three 
camera operation, a vision- 
switcher and full post¬ 
production facilities for 16 mm 
and 35mm film. 

Concept Video Ltd was set 
up in 1974 ab a closed-circuit 
TV rental business by 
managing director . Donn 
Lock, and grew to - a. full 
broadcast production 
business. Last December, INL 
announced it had acquired, a 
major shareholding in the 
company and'that with' this 
backing: the company .would 
move into the TV advertising 
scene using the most up-to- 
date equipment. •.V. 

Chairman of the newly- 
structured company is former 
TV One controller of sale* and 
marketing, R*y Shaw. ’ 


sector's profitability, 
productivity or growth 
potential. 

At the same time, he 
calculates, In the sheltered 
sector wages (at 15‘4 per cent 
a year average) grew 12 per 
cent a year faster than 
productivity (34 per cent). 
This 12 per cent gap compared 
closely with the 11.8 per cent 
average annual increase in the 
consumer's price index, that 
is, inflation, during the period. 

"It seems," he argues, “that 
the policy objectives of recent 
Governments in New Zealand 
to increase the profitability 
and productivity of exporting 
have dearly been undermined 
by a growth In wage increase 
in excess of the appropriate 
wage path. 

"Much of this can be at¬ 
tributed to the less-than- 
adequate productivity per¬ 
formance of the meat¬ 
processing industry, but all 
exposed sector industries 
suffered to a greater or lesBer 
extent. 

“It is unreasonable to expect 
that wage rates can be 
determined in the exposed 



MAX BRADFORD,.. "wages 
policy" would limit Govern¬ 
ment Involvement. 

sector, having regard to the 
institutional way in which 
wages are fixed. 

"Nevertheless, it does seem 
that some recognition of these 
— and other — 
macroeconomic factors by 
both labour market partners 
and wage and salary earners 
at large is highly desirable." 

Bradford's suggested 
"wages policy" would limit 
Government involvement to 
setting out the main economic 


parameters within which 
negotiators should operate 
(while retaining reserve 
powers when they go beyond 
the parameters). 

The policy would "not Imply 
holding wages for Us (the 
policy’s) own sake or even 
necessarily to force the rate of 
inflation down. 

“Wages policy means en¬ 
suring that real wages grow as 
fast as the exposed sector 
allows in the long run.” 

It would also have to accept 
that the present rigidities and 
the relativity bias of the wage¬ 
setting system could not be 
changed quickly. Labour 
mobility between dying and 
growing sectors would 
therefore need to be en¬ 
couraged by other methods 
than changes in market prices 
for labour. 

The general principles of 
Bradford’s proposed system 
draw on the Swedish ex¬ 
perience where general 
guidelines for individual wage 
negotiations are laid down by 
the central union and em¬ 
ployer organisations in con¬ 
sultation with the Govern¬ 


ment. 

Bradford suggests that ln 
April or May the economic 
outlook over the next 12 to 18 
months should be outlined to 
the central organisations and 
an appropriate wage path 
defined which the economy 
would sustain. 

This would be passed on to 
the individual negotiators and 
made public. Negotiations 
would be carried out according 
to the present system and 
Bhould be closely monitored by 
all parties. 

The negotiating parties 
themselves would be 
responsible for ensuring their 
agreements fell within the 
guidelines, but the Govern¬ 
ment would retain the right of 
influence or control when they 
did exceed the guidelines. 

Bradford suggests also that 
more formalised use should be 
made of the Federation of 
Labour and the Employers 
Federation to resolve in¬ 
dividual conflicts and the 
number of unions, employer 
groupings and awards and 
agreements should be 
reduced. 
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UNSECURED NOTES 

3 YEARS WITH EARIY REPAYMENT OPTIONS 
INVESTMENT ON DEMAND AFTER 18 MONTHS 
INVESTMENT RY TRUSTEES (Refer to Prospectus). 


This Issue, tor which the minimum Investment is only $100, 
Is underwritten by the Australia and New Zealand Banking 
Group Ltd,, and Is managed by Francis Allison Swnes and 
Co., Wellington, The Issue doses on the 12th April 1978, or 
etotar at the dtecretlon of the Company 
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NZIER director plots the trends in salaries, 


SINCE the in id-19608, and 
particularly in the 19793, total 
salary and wage payments 
have Increased faster than net 
output (gross domestic 
product or effective grosB 
domestic product), in current 
and constant price terms. But 
the Increasing tax bite from 
salaries and wages has meant 
a much slower growth fn post¬ 
tax incomes, which followed 
the trend in effective GDP 
quite closely. 

On a per-employee, constant 
price basis, salaries and wages 
after tax (employees' real 
disposable incomes) increased 
through the early 1960a, 
plateaued in the second hall of 
the decade, and then rose 
strongly between 1969-70 and 
1973-74 (17 per cent In four 
years). Since then they have 
steadily declined. 

Forecasts show them 9 per 
cent below the 1973-74 level in 
1977-78 but lifting slightly in 
1B79-79. But they still remain 
above the level of the 1960s and 
Just above the 1970-71 level. 

In contrast, per-employee 
constant price salaries and 
wages before lax rose much 
moro quickly (at twice the 
Rfter-tax rate through the 
1070s). And again the 
divergence reflects taxation 
and the fiscal drag effect. 

The growth profile was 
similar pre- and post-tax 
except that pre-tax salaries 
and wages fell only slightly In 
the mid-1970s before resuming 
a (forecast) growth trend. 

Thus salaries and wages pre¬ 
tax (the nominal cost of labour 


Commercial ami Industrial 
Soiling Leasing 
■ Pit tine 72G-209 Wellington 

Hharcourts 


to employera) have risen much 
faster than salaries and wages 
post-tax (the income of em¬ 
ployees), while the difference 
(Income tax payments by 
Bttlary and wage earners) has 
risen four times as fast as the 
pre-tax salary and wage 
growth. 

How do trends in real 
salaries and wages per em¬ 
ployee, as a cost to employers 
or Income to employees, 
compare with real produc¬ 
tivity trends? 

Taking changes in effective 
GDP (gross domestic product 
adjusted for the changes In the 
purchase power of exports) in 
constant prices per employee 
si the measure of total 
productivity, the results show 
constant price pre-tax salaries 
and wages per employee 
moving closely In line with 
total productivity growth 
through the 19608. The 
divergence begins in 1971 and 
1972, and varies thereafter. By 
1977 salaries and wages were 
12 per cent ahead of produc¬ 
tivity and forecasts increase 
this divergence to 18 per cent 
by 1979. This Is not evident in 
aher-tax terms. After-tax, 
constant price salaries and 
wages per employee closely 
follow the trend in total 
productivity. 

The rapid rlBe In salaries 
and wages per employee was 
offset to a considerable degree 
in the economy by productivity 
growth and higher product 
selling prices. However, the 
net Impact Is' still a steady 
increase in the real labour cost 
to firms per unit of output, 
with an inverse impact on 
profits. 

Growth in the rewards to 
labour exceeded total net 
output growth, although vlr- 


SALARIES, wages and profits are key elements in 
a sound economic policy. The issues they involve 
are contentious and complex. 

This article focuses on recent trends In salaries 
and wages, profits, productivity and factor shares 
in the production process. Have rewards to labour 
outstripped productivity growth and thereby 
contributed to growing unemployment and low 
private sector Investment levels? 

The article has been extracted from the con¬ 
clusions drawn by T K McDonald, director of the 
New Zealand Institute of Economic Research, hi 
his address to the 20th annual general meeting of 
the Institute. 


tually all of this was lost in 
direct taxation. 

The share of salaries and 
wages in net output for the 
whole economy rose from 47 to 
49 per cent between I960 and 
1970 and to 56 per cent by 1978. 
When the Government sector 
is excluded the salaries and 
WBges increase was virtually 
unchanged. 

This economy-wide trend 
hides divergent sectoral 
trends. The real labour cost 
per unit of output in farming 
varied about a flat trend. In 
primary product processing it 
rose, as it did in services, 
though in both cases it fell In 
1976 (the latest year 
available). 

But in other manufacturing 
(other than primary product 
processing), which had the 
highest rate of salary and 
wage increase per employee, 
the trend was steadily 
downward from the early 
1960s. 

In all cases the real labour 
cost per unit of output rose 


significantly, although the rise 
was less, and occurred later, in 
the other manufacturing 
sector. 

Over the period since the 
mid-sixties, company Income 
(pre-tax profits) increased in 
line with net output. But, 
growth was faster in the 1960s 
and lagged in the 1970s. 

In constant price terms, 
growth in company incomes 
peaked in 1973-74 and fell 
significantly by 1976-77. 

The Reserve Bank’s data 
show that for public com¬ 
panies, the ratio of pre-tax 
profits to total assets declined 
after (he early 1970s, although 
this was offset In after-tax 
terms by the declining ef¬ 
fective tax rate. Nevertheless, 
economy-wide data show the 
share of profits In net output 
falling from 36 to 33 per cent 
between 1960 and 1970 and to 29 
per cent by 1978. Similar falls 
occurred in primary product 
processing and the service 
soctor, but in other 
manufacturing the decline was 
much less, reflecting a steady 


fall in the share to taxation, in 
line with other public company 
data. 

Given the rising share of 
salaries and wages in net 
output, and a falling shore nf 
profits, how did these trends 
relate to trends in the con¬ 
tributions of capital and labour 
to production? 

Tile measurement nf total 
productivity involves relating 
real output changes to changes 
in the volume of inputs (capital 
and labour), adjusted for their 
respective quality or 
productivity changes. ’ 

In theory, changes in total 
output can be directly at¬ 
tributed to changes in the 
volume and-or quality of 
capital or labour. In practice 
(his is extremely difficult. 
Measuring the volumes of the 
two factors is not easy, and 
measuring quality differences 
is well nigh impossible. 

As a compromise it is not 
implausible to say that the 
quality changes are the same 
for capital and labour, and to 
focus on volume trends. 

For New Zealand there is no 
evidence of changes in (he 
quality of capital and labour, 
and some uncertainly about 
estimates of the capital-labour 
ratio. Nevertheless it .seems 
that there has been a steady 
rise In the ratio of cupitnl in 
labour in production, it 1* 
Phiipott estimates an increase 
of 17 per cent between 1900 and 
1976, and forecasts n 30 per 
cent rise between 1970 ami 
1980. 

A recent New Zealand 
Chamber of Commerce survey 
shows the ratio doubling in 
nominal terms, between l‘i72 
and 1977. 

Treads in the capitalilnhmir 


ratio, trends in productivity 
and the slower growth fc 
company income than i 
salaries and wages, indicate! 
■significant reduction l n nj 
returns to capital and 
shareholders’ funds in the 
I970S. W 

The divergence of aalartes 
and wages and lotoi prodi*. 
livily gains indicates an In- 
e reusing -real wage 
overhang” (the gap between 
real wage growth and 
productivity). 

The rapid rise in labour cats 
per employee, as well as the 
shortage of labour in some 
years, encouraged the higher 
capital-.labour ratio (capita) 
deepening i. As the labour 
supply position eased while 
•salaries and wuges continued 
their rapid increase, more 
emphasis serins to have been 
given to productivity growth, 
especially in manufacturing. 

The present low return to 
equity investment and reduced 
proprietorship ratio on the one 
1 in nd makes the continuation 
of the capita] deepening 
process questionable. On the 
other hand, for firms faced 
with sluggish demand, it may 
offer tlic only route to 
restoring adequate levels of 
real profitability, with advent 
implications fur employment 
prospects. 

H is also important to 
recognise Mail ihc increased 
t.ix take from .salaries and 
wages w.is associated with the 
(iiivenuneni':: desire for ac¬ 
tivity ui (he ccunoniy, rather 
Mian a shin nf activity from the 
private to jmMie sector. 

1 brillise salary and wage 
earners did not accept an 
increased supply of public 
goods la lieu of higher more) 
rewards us living standard 
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THE DUMB TERMINAL 
CAN BE A PRETTY SMART BUY! 


If that's all you need, then the LEAR SIEGLER ADM-3A Is a 
really smart buy. 

But If you need greater ability, then there are Increasingly 
intelligent models from which to choose. It all depends on the 
tasks you want performed. 

LEAR SIEGLER give you a choice—4 levels of terminal ability 
to match your type of application. 


VDP-400. 


ADM-3A. 

ADM-1A. 


The Dumb Terminal. Essential basic features at 
a very basic price. 

A low-cost high-rellabillty desk-top CRT. 
Incorporates high-quality design features in a 
low-cost unit. 







• ADM-2. Definitely a smart machine. Complete user 

flexibility or format, editing, security, interface 
and transmission. 8 status displays nnd 10 
function keys. 

• VDP-400. The Thinking Terminal. Processor-basod 

Intelligent terminal with efficient page-thru 
memory. 

When you buy a LEAR SIEGLER terminal you don't waste 

®? d mon0y ’ You buy exactly what you need — and 
at rne right price. 

AND THERE'S A RANGE OF PRINTERS 

toJ 6 hfl^ R il EGLE r S . 0rl8S 200 ' Medlum s f« ed ™trlx Pinters 

SSSdSSSWS- 

This new ranga of terminals and printers is marketed exclusively 


Systems* Programs(N/J Limited 






For further information contact 
WELLINGTON 

? °* ^° x 30-606 Phone 666-014 
Merv Robertson, Marketing Manager 

AUCKLAND 

;. P.O. Box 5420 phone 796-977 
jBnice McLean, Manager 
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wages and profits 


betterment, private sector 
employers had to bear the cost 
of both the higher money In¬ 
comes, and the provision of 
additional public goods 
(through increased taxation). 
The salary and wage recipient 
benefited both via higher 
money wages and the in¬ 
creased supply of public goods. 

The argument in this article 
is of relevance to a number of 
important economic policy 
issues. 

For example, it seems clear 
that what has become known 
as the real wage overhang, the 
increase in the cost of labour to 
firms in advance of labour's 
contribution to production, is a 
phenomenon present in New 
Zealand which has important 
implications for employment. 

Recent Australian work has 
Increased the evidence of the 
significance of excessive real 
wages for unemployment, 
although there is considerable 
dispute on Its importance. A 
paper published by the 
Reserve Bank of Australia 
suggests that 40 per cent of 
Australia's unemployment is 
frictional (people shifting 
between jobs without ab¬ 
normal delay). 15 per cent is 
due to depressed demand, and 
fully 45 per cent is explained 
by real wage rises and forced 
changes in wage relativities. 

A study by the Australian 
Treasury, based on 
simulations of the Australian 
economy with the Australian 
Treasury Model, investigated 
what would happen to em¬ 
ployment if the wage- 
productivity distortion was 
removed. It indicated u fall In 
unemployment ln the first year 
of 67,000; in the next 97,000. 

This suggests that the 
present policy myopia in New 
Zealand on the consequences 
of rapid salary nnd wage rises 
for business profitability and 
employment will have serious 
consequences for unem¬ 
ployment In future. 

Unless offset by outward 
migration, population trends 
indicate a continued potential 
labour force growth. This 
growth will face n private 
sector trying to restore 
profitability via increased' 
productivity in u slow or, for 
some, tui growth environment, 
and a public sector will) a very 
large deficit but under 
pressure to reduce Inxos- 


charges. At the same time 
labour will be overpriced, in 
terms of Its productivity, and 
in terms of the argument that 
excess supply (unemployed 
labour) reflects a selling price 
(wages) that Is too high to 
clear the market. 

The policy debate in 
Australia has focused on the 
real wage overhang and 
aggregate demand causes of 
unemployment and solutions. 

In New Zealand there has 
been little debate on the issues 
surround! ng unemployment; 
only advocacy by some of 
higher aggregate demand, 
while the real wage aspect has 
been Ignored. 

The aggregate demand 
approach envisages a 
generally-fiscai Keynesian 
stimulus to the economy, with 
accommodating monetary 
policy to expand activity and 
employment, given sluggish 
demand, low capacity 
utilisation and unemployed 
labour. In contrast, the real 
wage approach envisages an 
erosion of real wage levels to 
reduce the reat cost of labour 
to firms, to allow more people 
to be profitably employed. It is 
not dependent on evidence of a 
real wage overhang but 
reflects the view that if there is 
unemployment, the price of 
labour is too high. 

Reflecting views in 
Australia, it seems that a 
combination of these ap¬ 
proaches is needed in a highly 
structured economy with 
numerous markets, for factors 
ns well ns products. Bui given 
this structuring, and New 
Zealand's vulnerability in 
lerms nf the balance of 
payments and structural 
bottlenecks, the aggregate 
stimulus approach is fraught 
with dangers- This, plus 
evidence of tin- real wage 
overhang, and the fact (Hal the 
economy must be close, if not 
beyond, n reasonable level of 
aggregate stimulus ulrcudy, 
encourages the balance of 
policy emphasis to be on 
reducing real wages. And such 
a policy should be structured 
to reflect the relative cost, 
supply nnd demand of labour 
in industries and sectors, and 
the longer-run objectives of 
economic policy. 

In some Qreos of tho 
economy, selective stimulus to 


demand may be needed, but 
given past trends in the 
capital; labour ratio it remains 
to be seen whether firms will 
choose to expand employment 
in preference to capital in 
response to higher real 
demand. The related question 
is whether taxpayers will be 
willing to accept a higher 
proportion of public goods in 
lieu of after-tax income to 
maintain, or possibly expand, 
public employment. 

In New Zealand general and 
relativity adjustments to 
wages and salaries generally 
ensure that the average 
productivity gain in the 
market sector is reflected in 
salary and wage payments to 
market and non-market 
(public) sector employees. 
Rates of pay for the latter thus 
move ahead of the average 
productivity gain (properly 
measured) in the economy, 
while market sector em¬ 
ployees receive their own 
average productivity gains, 
rather than these gains 
averaged over the whole 
labour force. 

It must mean that the real 


cost to taxpayers of obtaining 
given non-market (public) 
service is steadily rising. 

It is important that policy 
address this problem, 
desirably in the conlext of a 
more market-responsive 
approach to salary and wage 
setting so that if productivity, 
as it should be, is a basis for 
pay rate setting, the 
distribution of such gains are 
carefully allocated. 

Rigidities in the labour 
market, especially by way of 
relativities, and the use of 
genera] wage adjustments, 
mean increasing insulation of 
wage rates from market 
forces, and less discretion for 
employers and employees to 
overcome jointly the 
anomalies rigidities Impose. 
This will lead to increasing 
structural unemployment, 
arising in sectors where 
demand will not accommodate 
the increased labour cost, 
transmitted to the sector by 
relativity arrangements. It is 
desirable that labour shifts 
from low productivity to high 
productivity industry, but if 



TK MCDONALD... director, NZ 

those now being squeezed by 
rapid real salary and wage 
growth out of low productivity 
positions become unemployed, 
in other than a frictional sense, 
the job loss is costly, per¬ 
sonally and socially. 

There is much to applaud 
recommendations for wage 
setting in Sweden, embodying 
the concept of a “main path" 


Institute of Economic Research, 
for wage and profit levels, 
really allowing maximum 
long-run returns to labour in 
that It is associated with 
“normal" profits and a 
willingness to invest. 

ft is desirable that explicit 
recognition be given to this 
concept for wage, salary and 
profit policy in New Zealand. 
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Subscribe to 
National Business 
Review 
now... 
and save 
25 per cent 

When you subscribe to National Business 
Review, you receive 48 issues of New 
New Zealand's leading and liveliest business 
publication (news stand price $19.20), and 
NBR Outlook, New Zealand's only compre- 
hensive annual predictive analysis of political, 
economic and business trends ($1.00). 

Subscribe now and you save a very worth¬ 
while 25 per cent on the National Business . _ 
Review/NBR Outlook cover price of $20.20.• 

Cash price $20.20 ■ . \ .V •. v ,. 

•subscription price $15;00. . 

To take advantage tif. the NBRsukscrlptipn ; 
offer, simply fill in' the -Fourth 0 


The OCL fleet of modern container 1 
ships plays a vital part in New 

Zealand’s import and export trade. 
u t w Fast, reliable, and with substantial 
LgP^container capacities they provide a 
l^NPS^^Jink with the valuable markets of 

United Kingdom and the 
Continent. You can pick the OCL 
ship by the “Bay" — Botany 
Bay, Remuera Bay, Resolution 
Bay, Mairangi Bay, and 

others . . . calling" regularly 
. at New Zealand Ports.’ ■■■ 
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Sherries of Spain: no similarity to ours 


by Frank Thorpy 

A VISIT to Jerez, Spain, has 
convinced me that there is 
more to sherry than the wine 
which bears that label in New 
Zealand. 

The grapes are the same, for 
most of the sherries in New 
Zealand are now made from 
the Palomino grape, the 
traditional sherry grape of 
Spain. But there, according to 
llie Spanish, the similarity 
ends. 

They point to the strictly 
limited zone which bears the 
name sherry in Spain 
the particular soil of the 
vineyards — Aibariza. soil 


which is very chalky — the 
long hot rainless summers 
with plenty of rain in the 
winter months, the care and 
preparation in making the 
wine, the long slow maturation 
period of anything from five to 
100 years or more, and the 
presence of the sherry flor. 

The Palomino grapes are 
harvested when they are ripe, 
and then spread out on esparto 
grass mats to dry in the sun. 
This reduces the amount of 
moisture and hence increases 
(he proportion of sugar. The 
period of drying may be from 
12 to 24 hours. Nobilos 
experimented some years ago 
drying Riesling-Sylvaner 


m) 


WINE MAN SHIP 


grapes, and the result was a 
fine Auslese Riesling, 
unfortunately available only in 


limited quantities from the 
vineyard. 

The must is fermented in 
small casks kept on ullage, 
that is, not completely filled 
and with the bung hole loosely 
corked. Fresh air is essentia] 
both around and in the casks. 
They are stored in large 
cathedral-like barns called 
bodegas, so that the air 
circulates and the 
temperature remains cool. 
The sherry flor appears in 
most casks about two months 
after the vintage. It appears 
spontaneously, from yeasts 
floating in the air, and helps 
materially to determine the 
character of the wine. 


Chemically its effect is (u 
absorb any remaining traces 
of grape sugar, am! it adds to 
(he complexity and subtlety or 
the wine by increasing esters 
and aldehydes. 

Sherry is a perverse wine; 
until it is fairly mature, no one 
can tell exactly how it will 
develop. There are 
Innumerable styles of sherry 
and no (wo hutts or casks will 
turn out exactly (he snme. If 
two butts of must pressed at 
(he same time from the same 
grapes in the same vineyard 
ore taken in the same lorry to 
the same bodegu and sluretl 
side byside.it is likely that one 
will mature as a delicate light 


WHEN WANG 

TALKS 
BM LISTENS. 

(and so do Honeywell. 
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That's because when Wang 
systems "talk" they employ 
industry standard data commu¬ 
nication procedures. Fact is 
Wang's computers and word 
processors are talking to other 
systems around the world. Our 
broad range of Interfaces allows 
our systems to be integrated into 
a wide variety of corporate com¬ 
puter networks. 

Wang data com m u nicati on 
capabilities are designed and 
developed uniformly across 
both computer and word proc¬ 
essor product lines. This ap- 
proach to standardized commu¬ 
nications means Wang systems 
can "talk" to a variety of comput¬ 
ers, and you can conveniently 
combine Wang Computers and 
Word Processors Into distributed 
networks. 

Wang's communications allow 
our users to build systems In dis¬ 
tributed processing, electronic 
mail and remote data entry envi¬ 
ronments. Wang systems offer 
multiple data communication 
protocols including; IBM 2780 
3780, HASP, 3275, along with 
• i * among others. 


Wang is the 2nd largest manu¬ 
facturer of small business com¬ 
puters. A large number of these 
systems employ industry stan¬ 
dard, high performance data 
communications to expand their 
efficiency in distributed data 
processing applications. 

An increasing number of large 
corporations are finding Wang 
communicating word processors 
the key to office automation. 
During the first six months of 
availability, Wang Communicat¬ 


ing Word Processing Systems 
were ordered or installed by 
twenty of Fortune's fifty largest 
corporations. 

If your EDP requirements 
include data communication 
networks of modern distributed 
systems - both computers and 
word processors, then take a 
look at a company with years of 
data communications experi¬ 
ence on ail its Industry leading 
systems. 


□ Computers □ Data Entry Systems 
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: to fino, while the other becomes, 
ices dark oloruso of the coarse 
s to lype. Some casks cannot k 
y l)f classified for 10 years or mm 
ters Mature sherry falls bite 

three hasu-classes: fino, «ah 

ino; cortuoo and olurnso. Eachbas 
»ne various sub divisions 
will depending upon nge and 
are finality. All styles initially are 
Try dry as the fermentation h 
will complete, mid the whole of the 
i. If lii'ope sugar is used up. If g 
I a t sweet sherry is required, U Is 
urn* 'd' 1 ained by blending at a later 
nrd wilh specially prepared 
y to sw «l wm-’s. usually raa ,i e 
iml from the Pedro Ximenez 
one Hrape. 

ight Kino, with tiio exception oi 

certain styles of Manzanllla, 
1 which comes from an adjacent 
district, is the lightest and 
most delicate of ail sherries. It 
lias a delightfully fresh, 
slightly piercing and very 
dean bouquet, is completely 
I dry and has natural acidity. 

Pal mu is reserved for flnos 
I of highest quality with a 
I particularly clean and delicate 
I aroma. 

I When a fino grows old in 
cask, any of three things can 
I happen — it may gain In body 
I and develop a new depth of 
Ixmfpiut, becoming first a fino 
ainnnl Hindu, then an 
I amontillado; it may gradually 
I grow stronger in flavour bd 
I retain its fino character, 

I becoming that rarest and masl 
I wonderful of wines, an old 
I fino; it may steadily become 
coarser and finish up either 
I for blending nr fur distillation. 

Amontillado, strictly 
I speaking, is a fino which has 
I become with age heavier, 

I stronger, darker, with more 
deplh and intensity of nroma 
and flavour. The word denotes 
nothing more Ilian a medium 
sherry commercially. The 
I characteristic Ismquet of an 
I auinnliilmlo has been 
I dcscrilH-sl as •'nutty". II it 
I certainly deep mid fresh and 
I clean. Colour, according (o 
I age, varies from straw io 
I umlier to dark gold: alcoholic 
I strength improves. 

Palo cortado is a rare win?. 

I It is similar lo olurosn. it has a 
deep and suht le Ixiuqucl, more 
I like amontillado, clean and 
I crisp on ihe palate, tuid dark in 
I colour. 

Oloi'oso means "fragrant". 

I Parker (linn the other*, 
■mltirnlly dry. though with a 
I slightly sweet aftertaste 
I caused by glycerine in Ibe 
I fur mental ion, it has more 
I viniiHlty (him other styles. 
Other names tiro also used 1 

I for Spanish sherry. Amoroso I* j 

a suave velvety oloroso. , 
I somewhat Hweet. Old Eas 
I India used lo bo given to full 
I budiod and sweetish old 
I olorosos. It owes Us nnme lo 
I the practice of sending wjno to 
I tml last on long voyages b? 

sailing ships, as It was thougw 
I that crossing the oqufitw 
improved quality. The ww 
reason for the improved«* 
was the oxygenation which 1 1» 
motion of the ship caused o 
the Incompletely filled caw* 

It is now obsolete — or shotM 

I 

Pedro Xinemez Is the . 
sweet wine. The grape* 
picked ripe and drM.jpLjJJ- 
sun for up to 20 days_b flf “* 
being pressed. Tbe wine®, 
extremely sweet, dense JJ? 

dark in colour, .and to 
appreciated aa a dessert wg 
j and also for blending 
I drier sherries. ■ , ■ 

Fine old sherries bpttjwiB. . 

■ Spain are usually not IwHgJ , 
but wines aen| - *225 = 

j including to England m**?}. 

more a^eiTy is. drtnk, . 

I fortified. ; 

Tlie spirit used is 
I grape brandy' Spin* 
opposed to the : raw A*™ 
tferived frOm sugar-,and . 

leea Used ih New Zealen^-. 

I dlfference can-b*djNd..• 

! Immediately. Nc*ddedws 
I U permitted io r 

•| eh«?ieis..Y : , 

V-'\v '• .%’*• V’.r'P. 
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Time to bridge Aust-NZ information gap 

L.i OmIma kixf- r%_i« 


by Spiro Zavos 

JUST before Christmas, I was 
chatting with an important 
member of the Australian 
High Commission In 
Wellington. The talk got 
around to Australia-New 
Zealand relations. 

There was a problem, he 
said, but it was not at the 
official level. The relationship 
between the officials and the 
politicians (“don't believe too 
much of what you read about 
Mr Muldoon and Mr Fraser 
being at loggerheads") was 
sound, even when both sides 
agreed to differ. No, if there 
was a culprit, it was the news 
media, on both sides of the 
Tasman. 

The only news about New 
Zealand in Australian 
newspapers concerned natural 
disasters. Similarly, New 
Zealand newspapers ran 
hardly anything about 
Australia, other than sports 
news. 

“How many New Zealanders 
..know who our premiers are, 
for instance?" he asked. 

A few academics, I would 
guess, and even in the ivory 
towers of learning these 
knowledgeable gentlemen 
might be thin on the ground. 

Ihe Australian ignorance of 
New Zealand is even more 
deep-rooted. 

Not long after I arrived in 
Sydney in late January, a 
number of people told me a 
story about a lady who rang up 
John Laws, the sexy-voiced 
and extremely popular 
talkback star of the 9-12 hours 
of the Sydney airwaves. The 
call took place not long after 
Bill Rowling had visited 
Sydney in a quest for votes. 

"Every morning on the 
bus," the lady told Laws, "I 
see a notice advertising a 
meeting to be given by a Mr 
Bill Rowling. But the bus 
always pulls away before I can 
read anything more on the 
notice. Can you tell me who Mr 
Rowling is?" 


“Mr Rowling is a man, my 
dear," said Laws, his voice 
dripping with honeyed 
cynicism. 

"Thank you, Mr Laws," the 
lady gushingly replied. 

There was a break for a 
second or two and then Laws 
finished off the conversation. 
"That lady hasn't a clue in the 
world who BUI Rowling is — 
and neither have I." 

Everyone who thinks about 
this curious lack of 
information that exists 
between the two countries 
knows it is a bad thing, but like 
Mark Twain and the weather, 
no one does anything about it. 

The Star group of 
newspapers has a man in 
Melbourne reporting about 
Australia for the organisation. 
There is a Press Association 
man, who has his hands full 
making Bure the race results 
get through to New Zealand 
and little time for any real 
reporting. Broadcasting reUes 
on stringers. 

The picture is even bleaker 
at the Australian end. Several 
years ago, the ABC had a man 
in New Zealand. He has since 
been shifted back home. 

None of the big publishing 
chains has a full-time man in 
New Zealand. Ian Templeton, 
of the Auckland Star, writes a 
reasonably regular column in 
The Bulletin. Some years ago, 
The Australian Financial 
Review used to use a great 
deal of material from New 
Zealand. 

It isn't as if there is no real 
interest in informed circles 
about what is happening in 
both countries. New Zealand 
manufacturers need no 
encouragement to be 
Interested in Australian 
politics and economic 
problems. After all, it is their 
number one (and only)market. 

Australians arc interested in 
New Zealand. Any number of 
people have asked me in the 
InsL few days about the 
outcome of the court battles 


Drive-in dilemma 
to be reconsidered 


by Colin James 
DRIVE-ln cinemas start 
another round of the political 
circus later this month when 
the Film Trade Board is duo to 
consider Uio question again in 
the light or a now proposal 

masterminded by Barry 
Everard. 

Everard has Joined with 
Mauraki Enterprises Ltd and 
Trans Holdings Ltd in a 
complexly financed operation 
“cash in on what Internal 
Affairs Minister Allan Hlghet 
ia a rising tide of 
public demand for drive-ins. 
. Jih 1 Trade Board is 

jjwbely to be deflected from 
^tmimba-dovo advice to 
a k March, last year. If 
anything, among the trade 


inoinbcrs of tho board, feeling 
against drive-ins has 
hardened. 

Ministerial advice to the two 
independent board members, 
chairman D J Sullivan, SM, 
and deputy chairman Peter 
Luxford, to heed public opinion 
is not likely to be sufficient to 
turn the tide. 

Distributors fear fewer film 
bookings and exhibitors more 
competition if drive-ins start. 

The issue 1 b not dead, 
however. Though Hlghet 
1 b bound to consult the trade 
board, he Is not bound to 
lake their advice. He is- 
keeping open the option of 
taking a proposal to the 
(increasingly competition- 
minded) Government caucus. 
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THE AUSTRALIANS 


over Hunua and KapiU. 

A top political journalist 
gave me a fascinating 
comparison between Prime 
Minister Muldoon and Tom 
Uren, the deputy leader of the 
Australian Labor Party. 

The interest is there, but 
somehow this has not been 
picked up by the media. Why? 

Undoubtedly one of the 
reasons is that there has been 
friction between Australians 
and New Zealanders on a 
personal level for years. 
Australians find us too bland, 


too English, too retiring, too 
boring. We find Australians 
too grotesque, too larrikin, too 
pushy and too bloody-minded. 

It is the difference between 
Colleen McCullough, the 
author of the Thorn Birds, and 
our Janet Frame, 
unquestionably one of the 
greatest living novelists. But 
while Janet Frame is content 
to work away, in Stratford, out 
of the limelight and hating it 
when it occasionally strikes 
her, McCullough roams the 
world selling her book, pushing 
it as hard as she can, drum¬ 
ming up media stories about 
her love life — anything that 
will create impact and get 
people interested in her or the 
book. 

Although Thorn Birds is a 
long, true-romance type work, 
it has outsold nearly every 
other book except the Bible in 
the last three years. 

We are two people separated 
by a common language and a 
small stretch of water. We 
should be closer together. Not 
as close as people like Bob 
Jones and Professor Harry 



SPIRO ZAVOS . . . building bridges. 


Morton, both advocates of 
some sort of union, but closer 
than we are. 

After all. Sydney Is 
the third-largest New 
Zealand city, a fact 
noticed by Rowling and 
not, strangely enough, by Lhe 
normally more politically 
acute National Party. Perhaps 
the party was showing the 
normal New Zealand under- 


reaction to things Australian. 

Building bridges isn't the 
most popular thing to do these 
days. But there is nothing 
better to cover short patches of 
water. And so this occasional 
letter from Australia has the 
modest ambition of bringing 
what is happening in Australia 
today to life for New Zealand 
readers. A sort of verbal 
bridge between the two 
countries. 
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Economic 

thinking 

MR PERKINS'S letter (NBR 
January 24), left me lost, and 
no doubt many others. As far 
as I can gather, his sentiments 
would have been more clearly 
expressed In the following 
quotations from MacLeod's 
Elements of Banking, 
published by Longman's more 
than 100 years ago. The page 
references are for the 1894 
edition. 

1. “ft may be said that all 
commercial crises arise out of 
the excessive creation of that 
species of Property called 
CREDIT. What are the due 
limits of Credit, is a question of 
the most momentous con¬ 
sequence . . (p.78). 

2- "It is UNEX¬ 


TINGUISHED CREDIT which 
produces those terrible 
monetary cataclysms which 
scatter ruin and desolation 
among nations. It is by the 
excessive creation of Credit 
that over-production is 
brought about, which causes 
those terrible catastrophes 
called Commercial Crises: 
and the inability of Credit- 
shops to extinguish the Credit 
they have created — com¬ 
monly called the failures of 
Banks — is the cause of the 
most terrible social calamities 
of modem times." fe.ilOJ. 

3. "Commercial Credit does 
not rest upon so solid a basis as 
the certainty of being in 
possession of money, for then 
it would be as safe as money 
itself, and losses would be 
unknown. It is based upon the 
expectation of receiving 
money at a certain time." 



tp.lll). 

4. “The System of Credit is 
divided into two great bran¬ 
ches, Commercial Credit and 
Banking Credit. In the first, 
merchants buy commodities 
by meanB of Credit, payahle at 
a certain time after date. The 
second is where bankers buy 


these Commercial Debts, or 
Credits, by creating Credits of 
their own payable on demand. 
Cbmmercial Credit is always 
created terminable at a fixed 
time, and is always intended to 
be extinguished at that time. 
Banking Credit iB usually 
created payable on demand, 
and must be capable of being 
paid, if demanded. But it is not 
intended to be extinguished: 
on the contrary It is created 
with the hope and expectation 
that it will not be extinguished, 
but that it will continue in 
existence and do duty as 
Money. There is no necessity 
that it ever should be ex¬ 
tinguished. It may be trans¬ 
ferred from one account to 
another in the same bank, and 
from one bank to another to the 
end of time. It is perfectly 
possible that much of the 
Banking Credit which exists at 


the present day, may have 
been created by Urn very first 
banks founded in this country, 
and there is no necessary 
reason why it should not 
continue to the end of time. 
Money is a very expensive 
machine to purchase and keep 
up: but Banking Credits cost 
nothing to create, and they 
may be absolutely in¬ 
destructible." <p.i20>. 

5. "It is the sudden failure of 
confidence and extinction of 
Credit which produces what is 
called in commercial language 
a ‘pressure on the money 
market', and which causes 
money to be ‘tight*. When 
money is said to be scarce, it 
does not mean that there is a 
smaller quantity of money 
actually in existence Lhan 
before: there may be more, or 
there may be less In the 
country: no one can tell what 
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iho amount 0 f m 
existence i s: but a LJ 
amount of CREDIT ffi 

serves as a substitute, andS 

an equivalent f 0r Money^ 
titiier destroyed altogether'« 
is suddenly struck"J 
paralysis, as it were 
deprived of i ls neg'ij.S 1 
power, 0 , ldl therefore, p,* 
Dually useless." ip.i 30 ). , 

8- "It is therefore iiot fol 
scarcity of money, but 
ext inclion of confidence whlA i 
produces a pressure on tSl 
money market; and J 
examination of ail the e m 
commercial crises in thk 
country will show that the, 
have always been preceded 
and produced by a destruction 1 
of Credit, which has usual!?; 
been brought about by * 
travoganl overtrades- 

ip. 132). ■' ' 

7. "It has frequently been' 
observed that all great !&■ 
ventions have an equalialnit 
tendency: the invention d 
gunpowder equalised tbe= 
condition of the poorest foot! 
soldier and the wealthiest 
knight, and it destroyed Uki 
supremacy of the knights, the. 
invention of priming opened up 
the paths of knowledge to the 
poorest as well as to the rid, 
and destroyed the supremacy 
of wealth in the acquisition of 
science: the invention of steam 
and railroads has equalised 
the means of locomotion to the 
humble and to the wealthy; so 
the invention of Credit hu 
destroyed (he supremacy d 
Money, uni! has provided the 
means for the must humble lo 
place his fool on the ladder d 
opulence. It is a mailer d 
common observation that 
nothing is so difficult as Iht 
first step in wealth: that many 
men could gut on if they could 
only make a beginning. No* 
Credit supplies the moans of 
attaining (hut first step lo all 
Credit is a mighty |*jwer, and 
no doubt, likf oilier great 
engines, is liable to Ihj abused 
but it is entitled to take rant 
with gunpowder, printing, and 
steam, mixing the marvels of 
human ingenuity; and it has 
been Hie chief cause of the 
magnitude of modem com¬ 
merce." tp. 143 ). 

CTKeld, 

Puputoetoe 


Punitive 
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damages 


IN ymir issue of December 13, 
1D7H, you published nn article , 
In your Insurance column i 
on punitive duinnges. In it you 
referred lo the Produels 
liability Insurance Scheme 
promoted by this company and 
mentioned that the consortium 
excludes punitive damage* 
from the protection. 

Tills in fact was the original 
intention; however, Blnce that 
date the decision has been 
reviewed and, in line wilh the 
majority of local companies on 
the US market, the protection 
provides cover for punitive 
damages for claims made in 
those slates which do not 
specifically prevent insurance 
of these damages. 

The action of Ford's insurers 
apparently goes deeper tW“ 
the punitive damage* 
question, as Ford now haa been 
indicted in the State of Indiana 
on criminal charges arising 
out of this case. 

Perhaps you would be go^ 
enough to make reference to 
this change In cover as soon a* 
possible in order that any 
possibility of your previous 
article being misleading 
avoided. 

P D Jamesojj 
TheNewZealW“ 
Insurance Group’ 
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Retail revenue 
running out? 

AUCKLAND’S two dailies — 
the Auckland Star and the New 
Zealand Herald — are being 
threatened with a loss of a 
huge slice of their retail ad¬ 
vertising revenue. 

Disappointed with what they 
gee as excessive and arbitrary 
advertising rates, a significant 
number of major retailers are 
seeking cheaper advertising 

alternatives. 

Five new lai'gc-eirculation 
throwaway papers will blanket 
the greater Auckland area in 
the next two months offering 
the retail advertiser reader¬ 
ship numbers rivalling lliose of 
the Herald but at cut-rate 
prices. 

Both Auckland dailies rely 
heavily on retail advertising 
revenue, but the loss of 
revenue will probably fall 
moat heavily on the Blur. 

Both papers have also been 
losing staff to the new 
publications. 

The move away from the 
dallies began with closeted 
meetings of some of the city’s 
largest retailers looking for 
cheaper advertising. These 
meetings resulted in a deal 
with Business News Media, 
which also publishes the 
Howlck and Pakuranga Times 
to produce a 20-page, 250,000- 
circulation giveaway. 

The paper will be called Real 
Value. TTie advertisers have 
contracted to supply ads for 
six months. 

Advertisers which already 
have signed up are Fwnltuwn, 
Hugh Wright Ltd, McKenzies, 
George Courts, llemlells, 
Smith Brown unci Maple, 
l-evine and Co and Marlin 
Storkline. 

It Is understood that these 
retailers will withdraw Hie 
bulk of their advertising Irani 
the Auckland Slur. The 
Herald, with ils wider cir¬ 
culation, is not expected to he 
so seriously affected by the 
new publication. 

The retailers involved will 


be advertising products that do 
not directly compete with one 
another, according to some 
sources. 

The paper will be launched 
on March I taking the form of a 
bargain hunter's guide. The 
paper will carry no editorial 
content. 

Also in March, the giant 
Woolworths chain fnow 
merged wilh L D Nathan) will 
withdraw all its retail ad¬ 
vertising from the dailies and 
go it alone with two giveaway 
householders aimed at its 
750,000 customers. 

Woolworths has been 
dissatisfied with the dailies’ 
retail advertising rates, and 
with the Newspaper 
Publishers Association's 
refusal lo pay its advertising 
agent (Colenso) a 20 per cent 
commission on retail ads. 

NPA papers pay agencies a 
20 per cent commission on 
national advertising but not on 
retail ads. 

Radio and TV pay the 20 
per cent commission on all 
agency-placed advertising 
retail or national. 

A Woolworths spokesman 
estimated that the cost per 
customer of producing the 
householder was 0.6 cents 
cheaper than newspaper 
advertisements. 

Radio Pacific managing 
director Gordon Dryden is 
behind two separate 
publishing ventures, both of 
which threaten lo draw off 
advertising from the dailies. 

On April 1, Radio Pacific will 
launch ils 32-pogo, 243,000 
circulation throwaway. 'Iliis 
paper will contain 20 pages of 
ads and 12 pages of editorial 
copy. 

Working in close conjunction 
with Ratlin Pacific, the paper 
will promote the violin station, 
nnil the station (lie paper. 

I h yden said the paper might 
run a story containing in¬ 
formal ion essential lo an¬ 
swering a quiz programme 
question on Radio Pacific, for 
example. 

He said (he paper would first 
lie given a four week trial run. 

I >ryden has been wooing 


Participation... key to 
greater productivity 





N-Z. case-studies in important, 
management methods 

h is Imperative that we re-orient our work organizations 
country » diCfllly c * 1Bnged circumstances wa face as a 

go 

AJfVs Roy McLennan, senior lacturer in Business 
Parti str , at,0n at Victoria University, and editor of 
This l ?J* t on * Change in the New Zealand Workplace. ' 
Zaa! B r!!I ,portant naw book ii Intended to help Naw 
iransfo SrS i? eva,op Insight into methods which can 
wtlufaM? 1 the Performance of our enterprises, and the 
l n ^‘on people get out of their work, 

tawnJfi^ raa deble introduction, McLennan explains 
m Bn *; rt,C| PatIon and change^or'Organization Develop- 
studtfl« V ik 8 ‘ n ^ 18or Y ... then three New Zealand pilot 

p ■ . 8how whfi t happens In practice as well.' — 
Publish?.?? & Change In the New Zealand Workplace, 
Ocod'hK-L? ^urth Estate Books. Only $4,05 at all 
;p o h^°JSS°P*» or direct frbm Fourth Estate Books, ■ 
tibn qJS 0344, Wellington, (^Foorth EetdttSupscrip- ; 
;• / v! 0 ? ooupon elsewhere [nthU Is«« 



journalistic staff away from 
Auckland’s dailies lo run his 
papers and radio station 
further straining relations 
between Radio Pacific and the 
dailies. 

Dryden recently resigned 
from the board of Vidcom, a 
TV production unit owned by 
New Zealand Newspapers, 
which also owns the Auckland 
Star. 

Radio Pacific programme 
director and freelance jour-' 
naiist Gordon McLauchlan is 
unlikely lo write as much for 
the NZ Herald as in the past. 

Radio Pacific sportscaster 
Tim Bickerstaff has also been 
busy setting up four sports 
papers to be linked with Radio 


Pacific. 

Nucleus to this deal is the 24- 
page, 24,000 circulation, 
County Sport distributed in the 
South Auckland counties. 

This paper is owned by Merv 
Codlin. 

Bickerstaff has been 
negotiating with Codlin to set 
up a holding company to 
manage County Sport plus 
three additional sports papers. 

This holding company would 
have a 51 per cent controlling 
interest held by Codlin, and a 
49 per cent interest held by 
Radio Pacific. 

Codlin said he wanted three- 
to six-month advertising 
contracts for retail ads before 
committing himself to the 
deal. 

If sufficient advertising 
support is forthcoming — and 
Codlin said the initial response 
has been overwhelming — 
three more sports papers will 
be established. These will be 
Southern Sport, based in 
Olahuhu, wilh a 43,000 cir¬ 
culation, Shores Sport, based 
on the North Shore with a 
circulation of 43,500, and 
Western Sport, with a 40,000 
circulation. 

Codlin said he had three new 
editors waiting in the wings. 

Bickerstaff said these 


papers would comprise 60 per 
cent advertisements and 40 per 
cent editorial. Five per cent of 
the advertising space would be 
reserved for cross promotion 
with Radio Pacific, he said. 

Bickerstaff explained: 
"Newspapers are not allowed 
to own radio stations, but 
there is no law against a radio 
station owning newspapers." 

Bickerstaff said the papers 
would cover the largely 
neglected area of county 
sporting events. 

The immediate advantages 
of all these new throwaways to 
the retailer Is first of all the 
cut-rate advertising rates. In 
the case of a localised 
suburban advertiser, the large 
circulation dailies force him to 
pay for ads that go to readers 
well outside his area from 
which he draws his customers. 

The average readership per 
copy of a throwaway is about 
three people. 

The obvious danger for the 
advertiser is that the 
throwaway might be exactly 
that — a paper which makes a 
fast trip from the post box Lo 
the rubbish bin without being 
read. 

But the publisher can largely 
overcome this danger by 
providing good editorial 


coverage, promotions, or 
coupons to be clipped by the 
bargain hunter. 

Cook discovers 
London 

TOM COOK, who as former 
chief executive of Vidcom was 
a well-known and popular 
figure in the Auckland ad¬ 
vertising world, is now flying 
the video banner in London. 
With partners Jessica Skippon 
and Ian Abrahams, he has set 
up an "independent television 
production and facilities 
consultancy’* called Skippon 
Video Associates Ltd. 

The company describes 
itself as a video consulting 
company offering production 
and creative direction for 
commercials, programmes 
and special projects for 
broadcast and non-broadcast 
television communications. 

Cook seeks to bridge the gap 
between agencies and the wide 
range of highly diversified 
facilities companies. With 
more than six million pounds 
invested in video equipment Ln 
London, outside' of broad¬ 
casting, he sees a good 
potential for development ln 
this field. 
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Australia moves to nullify US anti-trust laws 


Melbourne 
Correspondent 
A RECENT declaration by a 
United Slates court that four 
Australian mining companies 
are in default in a multi- 
mil lion dollar anti-trust case 
has prompted the Australian 
Government to prepare 
legislation rendering any 
particular foreign judgment 
unenforceable within 
Australia by order of the 
Attorney-General. 

The proposed legislation Is a 
counter to whBt the Australian 
Government sees as 
increasingly vigorous 
attempLs by the Untied Slates 
to extend the application of Its 
anti-trust laws to Australia. 

The Australian Attorney- 
General, Senator Durack, 
argues that it is against the 
national Interest for 
Australian companies to be 
crippled by the multi-million 
dollar damages often entailed 
in anti-trust cases. Four 
Australian mining companies 
— Conzlnc Riot Into, Mary 
Kathleen Uranium, 
I’sncanUnontal Mining and 
Queensland Mines — are 


among nine foreign companies 
accused by Westinghouse 
Corporation of the United 
States of forming a cartel to 
raise uranium prices. 

A United States court has 
now granted WeBtinghouse a 
default judgment against the 
nine foreign companies for an 
amount to be determined later 
by the court, but the 
Australian companies claim 
they have no United States 
assets, and their non- 
appearance in the court was on 
legal advice the! the United 
States judgment would not be 
enforceable within Australia. 

This legal strategy was a 
confident anticipation of (he 
Australian Government's 
proposed legislation to protect 
Australian companies from 
United States anti-trust 
decisions. Though the 
defendants claim to have no 
direct United States assets, 
one company, Conzlnc 
Riollnto, has a number of 
partly-owned United States 
subsidiaries: American Zinc 
Co., Pasco Holdings, Pacific 
Zinc Co., and Pacific Smelting 
Co. Another defendant 




THE AUSTRALIANS 


company, Pancontlnental 
Mining, Is In partnership with 
Getty Oil of the United States. 

Through the proposed 
legislation of the Australian 
Government, these Australian 
companies, and others found 
to be in breach of United States 
anti-trust laws, may avoid 
within Australia the massive 
damages imposed by United 
States courts, but only at the 
cost of jeopardising their 
future business in the United 
States. 

Officials of the Australian 
Attorney-General's office in 


Canberra conceded that such 
companies would be well 
advised to stay clear of 
dealings In the United States. 

Australian Government 
Ministers say the proposed 
legislation is not an attempt to 
provide Australian companies 
with total protection in 
Australia from all applications 
of United States anti-trust 
laws. But an order granting 
the non-enforcement of a 
United States court decision 
will be made by the Australian 
Attorney-General, and can be 
disallowed in Australia only by 
either House of Parliament. 

In dealing with the 
Australian exporters of 
uranium, coal, iron ore, 
bauxite, and other raw 
materials, how is the 
American purchaser to know 
in advance whether or not a 
United States court judgment 
in his favour will be enforced 
in Australian courts? No 
American utility could 
forecast which Australian 
mining company will be 
granted exemption by the 
Australian Attorney-General 
from any United States anti- 
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trust decision. If It contracts 
with an Australian company 
lacking direct assets in the 
United States, then the 
American utility may, or may 
not, have (he protection of its 
country's anti-trust laws, 
according to the inclination of 
Australia's Attorney-General. 

For this reason, an element 
of risk has now entered the 
United States market's 
dealings with Australian 
mining companies, some of 
which will undoubtedly be 
afforded protection by the 
Australian Attorney-General 
In the near future, but only at 
the expense of all Australian 
mineral exporters to the 
United Slates, who could 
experience greater difficulty 
in future selling there. 

No minister in the 
Australian Government has 
yet explained how this result is 
compatible with Australia's 
national interest. Neither, on 
their part, are Australian 
mining companies free from 
the arbitrary Interference of 
the Australian Attorney- 
General Into their affairs. 



8 ENATOR DURACK ... out 
decision. 

Given thut two rival 
companies nre both found an 
separate occasions liable for 
massive damages by o United 
Stales court, will it be held by 
the Attorney-General to be in 
the national interest that i 
United States plaintiff lx 
allowed to recover multi- 
million dollar damages in one 
case, hut not the other? 


NEW ZEALAND'S Am¬ 
bassador In Peru, resident 
in Lima, Gordon Parkinson, 
is to also represent 
New Zealand in Colombia. 
Die Government of Colombia 
proposes to accredit its Am¬ 
bassador lo Japan, resident in 
Tokyo, lo represent it in New 
Zealand. 

The appointment extends 
New Zealand's representation 
in South America at a time 
when there is growing concern 
about our failure to sei up 
diplomatic posts in Africa. 
This failure both bumpers 
trading opportunities with 
Africa, bul also compounds the 
difficulty of having our .sjiorts 
policy understood there. 

Parkinson's appointment 
follows the announcement last 
year that the Governments of 


Colombia and New Zealand 
hod agreed on the 
establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the two 
conn tries at ambassadorial 
level, with non-resident 
Am bn.ssnt lots. 

According to the latest 
Official Yearbook, New 
Zealand exports lo Colombia 
lot.*ilie.I f i,:>K!,mni for the year 
ended June 11*77. while Imports 
were valued nl $I51»,000. 

For the year ended July 
1U78, exports of milk, cream, 
crude vegetable matter, 
machinery ami purls, wd 
measuring apparatus totalled 

New Zealand's biggest 
import from Colombia last 
year was coffee, valued at 
$87,711. Total imports dropped 
to $ti6,UUU. 


THE AStA PACIFIC 
RESEARCH UNIT LTD 

"Exporting to Japan" 

The Asia Pacific Research Unit are pleased to announce the 
forthcoming visit to New Zealand of Mr Toshlo Yoshimura, 
of Japan, Editor o! "Asia Pacific Forum", the monthly trade 
and political journal of Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

J5®Bg or t Institute of New Zealand and the Auckland and 
Wellington Manufacturers' Associations, with the Asia 
Pacific Research Unit, invite you to meef Mr Yoshimura 
and hear him speak on “Economic Trends In Japan and the 
implications for New Zealand’s Future" 

at a Workshop 

Tuesday February 27, 1979, 2.30 — 8.30 p.m. 

Conference Room, Epsom Showgrounds, Greenland Road, 
Auckland. 

a Seminar 

Friday March 2, 1979,10.00 a.m. - 2.15 p.m. 

Conference Room, 3rd Floor, Industry House, Car 
Courtenay Place and Allen Street, Wellington. 


If you would like to attend either of these functions, plea*® 
reply, mentioning any specific queries you may have.' W 
Box 3978, Wellington (Ph. 850-237 Wellington, phi 
792-107 Auckland). 
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Ambassador given 
Colombia job 
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Audience-wooing role seen for Arts Council 


by Bute Hewcs 
DURING the election cam¬ 
paign In his Remuera con¬ 
stituency, Allan Highet wsb 
asked a long question which 
might have been condensed to: 
"Are we, the general public, 
getting the best possible value 
for money spent by the ArtB 
Council?" 

Highet, a keen and 
knowledgeable Minister for 
the Arts, sprang to the defence 
of the council wllh a reply 
which said, in essence: "Yes, 
it's always done a first-class 
job.” 

But It was a valid question 
which deserves more 
examination than was possible 
at an election meeting. Is the 
Arts Council really serving the 
needs of the widest possible 
public? 

Founded in 1963, the coun¬ 
cil’s function was neatly 
summed up in the phrase "to 
foster the arts". At that time, 
certainly, they needed all the 
fostering they could get. 

Money was seen as the 
anBwer to everything. The 
Government gave the Arts 
Council an annual allocation, 
and Borne of it wsb used to send 
painters, actors, musicians, 
singers and dancers overseas 
to learn their crafts. 

Grants were given to 
promising artists to enable 
them to get established on a 
full-time basis, rather than 
working by day on other jobs 
and by night on their arts. 

Subsidies were given to 
theatres, like Wellington's 
Downstage and Auckland's 
Mercury, to enable them to get 
started. It was a pump¬ 
priming operation, very 
necessary in the mid-1960s. 

The Interpretation placed on 
that phrase "to foster the arts" 


was that BrtlBts themselves 
needed fostering, and this was 
undoubtedly right at the time. 

Thanks to the excellent 
groundwork done by the ArtB 
Council in developing 
professional artistic talents, 
the artB now exist in New 
Zealand. But the task is not 
over yet. 

Die thinking behind all those 
grants and subsidies wob that 
In fl country with a small, 
thinly-spread population, the 
total audience was not enough 
lo make the arts self- 
supporting, so a cash injection 
was needed to compensate for 
this. 

It did not seem to occur to 
many people that another need 
existed — to stimulate and 
foster greater public ap¬ 
preciation and enjoyment of 
the arts, to build up an 
audience. 

Without an audience, the 
arts cannot flourish. People 
have to be enticed into theatre¬ 
going habits, into the 
discovery of enjoyment in art 
galleries and symphony 
concerts. 

That too is part of the 
responsibility of the Arts 
Council and it is one on which 
more emphasis is now needed. 
The council itself has to 
practice the art of gentle 
persuasion. 

So far, it has been too busy 
fostering the artists, perhaps 
merely hoping that an 
audience would grow 
automatically. Thai has 
happened, certainly, but not 
to tnc extent necessary. 

Theatres still do not attract 
enough paying patrons. Art 
galleries are never crowded. 
Symphony orchestras arc 
struggling to survive. Opera 
died fur lack of public support, 
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WHATTHE REVIEWERS ARE SWING 


"The Real MuUlnon is much more 
rewarding than the I Mine Minister's 
own Iwu dismal attempts at autobiography. 

It reads particularly well. The 

style is energetic, witty* and 
Win, and the hook is pul together well." 

IV. I*. I(wm, Domiulun 

"Zavns is a perceptive observer, •. 

a master jif tlw probing phrase, 

the analytical paragraph." 

Ahifc-i Hrinmiu, Manawnlu Evening glmiliml 

“Of nil the weighty issues • 

The Real Muldooii raises, it's odd 
that Mr Mukkkm now sd7.es on nits In trying 
to discredit the whole commentary." 

Md UrfccoH. Wal lento Times 

"... the Iwbk... usefully ' 

illuminates seyeral aspects of an 
. .. exceedingly complex character." 

n }. Schmn N.Z. Herald 

"To all who are fascinated *' 
or repelled by our Prime Minister.... 1 
this hook is recommended reading." "' . ' 

S.W.U. Hflwkes Bfly Hc'rald-TrlbUhp: 

"The Real Miildoon is the ‘ 

' first objective biography ofaNew • : 

. . Zealand Prime Minister! .- 

' It sets a high standard ; •; 

■ •■■■■■ for!Its successors.^, ■; ' 
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and ballet nearly went with It. 

Gradually, it has come to be 
recognised that encouraging 
good artists is not enough. 
Good artistic administration 
and promotion must be 
developed too. 

The Arts Council is not a 
promotional body in the sense 
of producing and presenting 
performances. It does arrange 
art exhibitions from time to 
time and send them travelling 
round New Zealand galleries, 
but that is as far aB it can go. 

This is probably right, and 
there is no quarrel with the 
council on that score. Few 
people would welcome Soviet- 
Btyle arts in New Zealand, with 
actors, musicians, singers and 
dancers as salaried public 
servants. 

But there Is a positive role 
the council could, and perhaps 
should, play as a coordinator 
and publicist for the arts, 
giving them practical 
assistance in ways other than 
subsidies. 

A few years ago, a 
courageous attempt was made 
to develop a modest 
professional ballet company in 
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Auckland. It struggled for a 
brief time, then collapsed. 

Lack of money was only part 
of the reason. Equally im¬ 
portant was that, although its 
artistic direction was all 
anyone could wish, lack of 
skilled professional 
management and audience- 
wooing promotion was a major 
handicap. 

The Arts Council subsidised 
it for a time, then abruptly 
withdrew that support when it 


became evident that the young 
enterprise was not as ad¬ 
ministratively secure as it 
should be. 

Here was a case where a 
practical helping hand from 
the council's own staff, nursing 
along the management side, 
might have made all the dif¬ 
ference between success and 
failure. But the council did not 
lift a finger, let alone a hand, to 
help. 

There are other examples 
like that. In Highel's own 
Remuera constituency, the 
demise of the little Central 
Theatre, for similar reasons, 
has not been forgotten. 

Expert management is 
usually not available to small 
arts enterprises — and most 
are very small — because they 
simply cannot afford it. That is 
where the Arts Council could 
step In, offering the services of 
its own staff as management 
advisers, aiming always at 
stimulating public interest and 
building an audience. 

The present council staff is 
too slender to take on such 
work. It has al ways been 
deliberate policy to keep the 


staff small, so that nobody can 
accuse the council of diverting 
funds into Its own ad¬ 
ministration and away from 
grants. 

But the time has come to re¬ 
consider that, with a view to 
developing the council as a 
servicing organisation rather 
than one primarily concerned 
with distributing hard ensh. 

If only it could entice more 
New Zealanders to use their 
‘theatres, concert halls and art 
galleries, that would be money 
well spent for public en¬ 
joyment. 

Perpetual subsidies to 
compensate the arts for lack of 
an audience are no longer 
enough by themselves. They 
pay for empty theatre and 
concert seats, when the real 
aim should be to fill those 
seats. 

That, perhaps, is the role the 
ArtB Council should now 
assume with a deliberate 
campaign to attract more 
people to enjoy the arts. That 
way, it would bring the 
greatest possible benefits to 
the widest possible public — 
good value for money indeed. 
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